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Deficit in fiscal 1954 

Republicans wrestled last week with the sort of 
problem that turns politicians prematurely gray. Al- 
though President Eisenhower was very careful in his 
campaign oratory not to promise an immediate reduc- 
tion in taxes, many congressional candidates were 
not equally restrained. They assured the people that 
if elected they would cut taxes forthwith and balance 
the budget to boot. In fact some of them, convinced 
that the Truman Administration had been incurably 
spendthrift, did not think the job would be too diffi- 
cult. They know better now, and the knowledge is 
proving hard to digest. When Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 8 that the Administration, far from 
balancing the budget during the fiscal year which 
starts July 1, might have to ask Congress to raise the 
legal debt limit of $275 billion, some of the diehard 
GOP stalwarts remained skeptical. The day following, 
however, they were jolted again when Senator Taft 
estimated that the 1954 deficit might go as high as 
$11 billion. Still groggy from Mr. Republican’s an- 
nouncement, the cut-taxes-this-year group received 
the knockout punch on May 11 when Congress’ own 
tax experts, under the direction of Colin F. Stam, staff 
director of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, predicted a deficit of $5.9 billion. Whether 
or not the cries of congressional anguish were more 
than the White House could stand, Secretary Hum- 
phrey returned to the Hill on May 12 and assured 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee that his previous 
testimony had been “misconstrued.” He thought that 
income and expenditures would start to balance about 
June, 1954. Since June, 1954 comes at the tag-end of 
fiscal 1954, that looked like only another, though more 
palatable, way of saying that the budget could not be 
balanced next year. The Secretary promised that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would clear everything up this week. 
Harassed GOP leaders on the Hill sincerely hoped so. 


. +» less waste than thought 

Nothing is easier to promise than a reduction in 
taxes, and right now, nothing is harder to accomplish. 
Plainly the Administration was finding it extremely 
difficult to make substantial reductions in the de- 
fense and foreign-aid budgets without running the 
gravest kind of risk to national security. Even in 
the purely domestic side of the budget, the Eisenhower 
team, which must be given straight A’s for effort, 
is finding it harder to economize than it anticipated. 
In explaining the Treasury Department budget to 
Congress, Mr. Humphrey confessed that he could 
not find much waste in his predecessor's operation. 
He cut the Truman estimate for the department only 
a modest $50 million, and conceded that much of 
this represented no saving at all. The cut was largely 
achieved by shifting several Coast Guard functions 
to the Navy. Some of the reductions that have been 
recommended in other agencies represent savings all 
right, but savings which even stanch supporters of 
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President Eisenhower think ill-advised. During its 
recent meeting at Hot Springs, Va., the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of Commerce was 
sharply critical of the cut in the department’s census 
of industry voted by the House. Some GOP farmers 
are equally put out over the $100 million which Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson saved by slashing the con- 
servation program. And the big saving which the 
House made by eliminating all public housing and 
slum clearance is under heavy fire from many Repub- 
lican quarters. As the days go on, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that careless talk last fall is paying 
off in headaches now. This is not to say that real 
economies cannot be made here and there, but that 
the over-all job, as the President has conceded, is 
far more formidable than it looked last fall. 


Odds switch on the seaway 

That indefatigable fighter for U. S. participation 
in the St. Lawrence seaway, Wisconsin’s Senator 
Wiley, won his biggest battle on May 8 when the 
Eisenhower Cabinet unanimously approved the long- 
debated project. Ever since the Harding Administra- 
tion, every American President has advocated that 
the St. Lawrence be deepened in cooperation with 
Canada to give ocean traffic easy access to the Great 
Lakes. Over and over again they have insisted that 
this project was desirable for the nation’s defense 
and general well-being. None of the Chief Executives 
has ever been able, however, to persuade Congress 
to approve the scheme. On Capitol Hill various sec- 
tional and economic interests—Eastern port cities, 
railroads and utilities—have always been able to exert 
more influence than the White House could overcome. 
Two years ago, when Canada decided to build the 
seaway alone, the debate assumed a new form. The 
question was no longer whether or not the seaway 
ought to be built, but whether or not the United 
States should permit Canada to build it alone and 
therefore exercise exclusive jurisdiction over it. The 
plan for U. S. participation recommended by the 
Eisenhower Cabinet provides for joint U. S.-Canadian 
construction of a ship canal at the International 
Rapids, a forty-mile stretch of the St. Lawrence be- 
tween Ogdensburg and Massena, N. Y. That would 
bring sizable ocean freighters only as far as Toledo, 
Ohio. The power project, an integral part of the sea- 
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way plan, would be handed over to Ontario and New 
York State. The Wiley bill, which substantially in- 
corporates these recommendations, assumes that the 
seaway will cost no more than $100 million and be 
self-liquidating. Chances are better than fair that 
Congress will buy it. 


Action wanted on immigration law 

Nary a congressional ripple has resulted from the 
President’s letter of April 6, released three weeks 
later, requesting immediate hearings on the operation 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Likely 
the House and Senate subcommittees on immigration 
were emboldened to ignore Mr. Eisenhower's letter 
because of its exceeding great mildness. All he did in 
support of his proposal was to pass on to Sen. Arthur 
V. Watkins of the Senate subcommittee charges that 
ten administrative provisions of the law would 
“operate with unwarranted harshness.” His choice of 
pragmatic grounds on which to begin his fight to 
redeem his campaign pledge “to repeal the unfair 
provisions of the Immigration Act” was disclosed to 
be a tactical error by the prompt rejoinder of Senator 
McCarran that action, if any is needed, should wait 
“until there has been some experience in administer- 
ing the law.” No one rebutted on the basis of prin- 
ciple, to our knowledge, except the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


If a law infringes on precious human rights 
it should not be necessary to prove the point by 
allowing a certain number of individuals to 
suffer under it before taking remedial action. 

Most of the provisions listed by the President do 
so infringe, such as the ones which inflict a kind 
of second-class citizenship on naturalized citizens, 
those which place prospective immigrants at the mercy 
of consular clairvoyance, and those which forbid 
entry to persons convicted of political offenses by 
Communist People’s Courts. These unjust provisions 
need early revision. But some pressure is required to 
make Congress bestir itself. One Senator is said to 
have asserted that Mr. Eisenhower could get a bi- 
partisan vote of 70 per cent for any measure he really 
wanted. It is now up to the American people to make 
him realize that they really want him to really want 
early immigration reform. 
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Showdown on the PW issue 

Though in some respects a compromise, the UN 
counter-proposal of May 18 for the disposal of PW’s 
unwilling to return behind the Iron Curtain represents 
a firm stand against the more absurd aspects of the 
Communist eight-point plan, submitted a week before. 
The UN Command accepted the enemy suggestion 
for a loaded five-nation neutral commission made up 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland and 
India to take over custody of the PW’s in Korea after 
the cease-fire. Our delegation insisted, however, that 
only one nation, India, be allowed to bring in troops 
as guards and that an Indian serve as chairman of 
the commission. This would eliminate the ridiculous 
situation which would arise if Polish and Czech troops 
were permitted to serve as “neutral” guards on free 
Korean soil. The UN rejected the enemy plan for final 
settlement of the PWs’ status by an international 
political conference on a Korean peace and proposed 
that Chinese who still refused repatriation after sixty 
days be released by the commission. The 34,000 re- 
calcitrant Koreans would be released immediately on 
a cease-fire. It is hard to see to what greater lengths 
we can go without sacrificing moral principle. The 
Reds rejected the UN counter-proposal and on May 14 
the talks seemed headed for another breakdown. Yet 
we cannot afford to be stampeded into yielding on the 
PW issue, despite mounting pressure, notably from 
Britain, where Clement Attlee, spokesman for the 
Opposition, recently denounced U. S. “intransigence” 
at Panmunjom to a round of parliamentary “hears.” 


New Red tactics in Indo-China 

The sudden retreat of Communist columns in Laos 
on May 6 should not lessen the anxiety of the free 
world over the fate of Indo-China. There are three 
possible reasons for the shift in tactics by Ho Chi 
Minh, whose Vietnamese rebels swarmed over the 
Laotian frontier almost a month ago. 1) The Com- 
munist leader may have realized that he had over- 
extended his primitive supply lines at a time when the 
expected monsoon rains would soon preclude military 
operations. 2) The Chinese Communists may have 
come to the conclusion that a truce in Korea would 
be impossible while a new aggression continued in 
Indo-China. 3) The Reds may have withdrawn their 
forces to pit them in a new offensive against the now 
thinned and weakened French Union troops in 
northern Vietnam. Whatever the reason, it would be 
folly to write off the invasion of Laos as ended. The 
conquest of Southeast Asia has always been a priority 
item on world communism’s agenda. The Reds may 
settle for a stalemate in Korea but they will miss 
no opportunity for expansion in the direction of South- 
east Asia. Even while Communist troops were with- 
drawing from the vicinity of Luang Prabang, the 
Laotian capital, the Red insurgents, who hold one- 
third of the country, were setting up a puppet govern- 
ment at Samneua and organizing the populace politi- 
cally under the banner of Ho Chi Minh. The abortive 
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military invasion of Laos, however, has had some good 
effects. It has tipped communism’s hand, alerted the 
world and given French Union troops a breathing 
space to organize in Laos for a renewed drive. 


Missions at stake in India 

Several Indian Government officials apparently feel 
that their country’s “live and let live” policy in 
the field of international affairs is not for home 
consumption. When a Government cries “neutralism” 
in the anti-Communist struggle and then threatens 
discrimination against Christian missionaries, one 
wonders how sincerely its motives in foreign policy 
are based on the Hindu tenet of tolerance. On two 
occasions in recent weeks parliamentary statements 
of the Indian Home Minister, Kailash Nath Katju, 
and his Deputy, B. N. Datar, have alarmed India’s 
five million Catholics. India will insist, said Mr. Katju, 
that foreign missionaries comply with the country’s 
“policy” of limiting evangelical work to natives. He 
is graciously willing to accept missionaries who will 
sacrifice their lives in the interests of Indian education, 
medicine, charity and social uplift. But purely religious 
proselytizing in the land of tolerance is taboo. As the 
New Leader, Catholic weekly of Madras, declared, 
“To deny the missionaries the privilege of evangelical 
work while [being] willing to profit by their educa- 
tional and social services is like accepting the fruit 
while objecting to the growth of the tree.” On his 
arrival in the United States on May 9, Bishop Thomas 
Pothacamury, concerned about the declaration of the 
Home Minister, cited the words of Pandit Nehru on 
the occasion last December of the 19th centenary of 
the arrival of St. Thomas on the Malabar coast. “The 
fact that a religion or truth comes from another 
country,” said Mr. Nehru, “does not make it foreign.” 
In the interests of her reputation for tolerance, we 
trust that India will rather heed the words of Mr. 
Nehru than those of her Home Minister. 


Tito’s anti-church propaganda offensive 

Among the tactics employed by President Tito in 
his war against the Catholic Church, one is to depict 
the bishops and the Holy See as hopelessly unrespon- 
sive to any gestures of appeasement. This propaganda 
purpose is achieved, among other ways, by spreading 
distortions of the real attitude of the Church on the 
point at issue. The explanations of the abortive meet- 
ing of April 24-25 (Am. 5/9, p. 150) sent out by 
oficial Communist news sources are a good example 
of this tactic. According to the Yugoslav Government 
version, parts of which found their way into the re- 
ports of American correspondents, the Church spokes- 
men on that occasion demanded the re-establishment 
of confessional schools, the suppression of the law 
on civil marriages and the immediate liberation of 
Priests condemned as criminals. This is a caricature, 
half-true, essentially false, of what really happened. 
According to Catholic sources, the bishops, after re- 
serving the rights of the Holy See, did not ask for 


the re-establishment of confessional schools, but for 
the end of the teaching of atheism in the already 
existing schools. They did not ask for the suppression 
of civil marriage, but only that Catholics might be 
able to celebrate a religious marriage afterwards. 
They sought, in addition, full liberty to set up and 
operate minor and major seminaries. The bishops 
added that it would contribute greatly to restoration 
of an atmosphere of conciliation if the Government 
were to grant full liberty of religious practice, free- 
dom for the Catholic press, Catholic associations and 
religious manifestations, as well as the liberation of 
priests unjustly condemned to prison. This is certainly 
not intransigence, but merely the voice of shepherds 
unwilling to betray their responsibilities for souls. 


No peace without religious peace 

A few days before Sir Winston Churchill spoke in 
favor of top-level East-West conferences, an Anglican 
prelate warned that religious persecution behind the 
Iron Curtain was a “fatal obstacle” to understanding 
between East and West. Addressing the Convocation 
of York on May 7, Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York, called for a United Nations investi- 
gation of anti-church policies in the Communist 
countries, so that “this hateful persecution” might be 
made known to the world. The second-ranking pre- 
late of the Church of England conceded that opposing 
political and economic systems would continue to 
face each other for an indefinite period. These con- 
tradictions, he thought, would not necessarily stand 
in the way of peace, whereas “religious persecution 
is so detestable that, while it continues, it must be a 
fatal obstacle to good understanding between the 
democracies and the persecuting states.” Great Britain 
and the United States, he told his listeners, should 
make it plain that it will be most difficult to reach 
any permanent settlement with states that persecute 
their subjects for their religious convictions. Dr. 
Garbett’s proposal for a United Nations investigation 
may be fulfilled partially next fall when the UN 
General Assembly will have a chance to take up again 
the reports of violations of the human-rights pro- 
visions of the peace treaties signed by Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Rumania. 


German neutralists and the Vatican 

A recent attempt by German neutralists to make 
the Vatican appear at least sympathetic to their 
ideas gives special point to the protest uttered by 
the Holy Father on May 12, when he addressed the 
foreign correspondents of Rome. The Pope said that, 
even though the contrary may be affirmed a thousand 
times over, “the Holy See does not allow itself to 
be taken in tow by any Power or group of political 
Powers.” In a communication to the Rheinischer 
Merkur of April 16-17, Prof. Ulrich Noack said that 
in May, 1948 he was able to have a memorandum 
on his neutralist plan transmitted to the Holy Father 
and that shortly thereafter he received a friendly 
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“answer” from Rev. Gustav Gundlach, S.J., of the 
Gregorian University. Dr. Noack is the founder of the 
Nauheim Circle, a group whose program for Ger- 
many’s neutralization has been attacked as furthering 
the political interests of the Communists. Father Gund- 
lach has found it necessary to state to the same publi- 
cation that he could positively deny that the Holy 
Father had ever expressed any opinion, directly or 
indirectly, upon the memorandum. He denied that 
his own letter to the professor could be construed 
as an implicit Vatican sanction of the Nauheim Circle 
and its aims. As the Pope told the Roman correspon- 
dents, the Church must remain neutral or, better, 
“impartial and independent,” in respect to divisions 
among the Powers. This does not mean it approves 
neutralism on the part of national states, a position 
clearly contrary to the Holy Father’s 1948 Christmas 
Message. 


TV —horrors and hopes 

Time was when publishers, teachers, librarians and 
parents all took a glum view of the TV antennae 
sprouting from the rooftops and saw in them so many 
scarecrows shying the children of an electronic age 
away from the rich fields of reading. It would seem 
now, however, that the problem children are really the 
adults. At least, when Collier’s magazine, which has 
been sold as a weekly for the past 65 years, announces 
that it will appear as a biweekly from now on because 
its family audience is spending more time before the 
TV screen these days, this would seem to be an 


indictment of the sluggard reading habits of the old- 


sters. At the same time, reports from two sources 
minimize the bad effects of TV on the reading habits 
of children. The Parent-Teachers Association of 
Connecticut conducted a survey of 4,650 families, of 
whom 70 per cent owned TV sets. Three parents out 
of five, it turned out, said that they believed that TV 
had encouraged reading among their pre-school child- 
ren. And an authority on children’s reading, Mrs. 
Frances L. Spain, recently appointed Superintendent 
of Work with Children at the New York City Public 
Library, more modestly states that she doesn’t see 
why TV cannot be such an encouragement. It’s really 
up to the parents. She feels that if they “capitalize” 
on the things in TV that attract the children, it is 
not hard to use TV as a springboard to books. Perhaps 
TV is not the ruination of civilization after all. Per- 
haps if parents learn to use it wisely themselves, the 
children stand to gain much more than they lose. 


Religious newswriters conference 

The fifth annual conference of the Religious News- 
writers Association, held at Syracuse University May 
4 and 5, was, we understand, the best ever. The small 
but spirited group of those “regularly engaged in 
covering religious news for the secular press” reported, 
as they did last year (Am. 6/7/52, p. 268), increasing 
interest in religious news and growing appreciation of 
its importance by their editors. Among all the speakers 
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at the conference the prize for frank and constructive 
comment should go, in our opinion, to Msgr. Thomas 
]. McCarthy, former director of the NCWC Infor- 
mation Bureau and now Vice Chancellor of the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate. Monsignor McCarthy hailed as a 
signal development and a “great victory” the twin 
facts that religious news is becoming decreasingly 
departmentalized and that secular publishers are 
recognizing its importance by employing specially 
trained journalists to handle it. He warned the writers 
against a type of religious reporting which “carica- 
tures” religion by limiting itself to sterile controversies 
which generate nothing but heat. It should be their 
mission to interpret to their readers the creative 
activities of religion, such as those in the field of 
social justice. Monsignor McCarthy defended Catho- 
lics against the charges of oversensitivity, truculence 
and divisiveness, while admitting that many of the 
clergy could help overcome non-Catholic misgivings 
by greater cooperation with the press. The reluctance 
of many clergymen to deal helpfully with reporters 
could partly be ascribed, he thought, to fear that a 
garbled quotation would bring an official reprimand. 
So it is gratifying to learn from the Monsignor that 
more and more dioceses are setting up bureaus of 
information, with official spokesmen on duty every 
day to deal with the press. “Wherever we are un- 
cooperative with the press,” he declared, “we are 
hurt as a Church.” 


CPA awards 

The Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleveland diocesan 
weekly, came off with flying colors in the annual 
Catholic Press Association competition. At the CPA 
meeting in Atlantic City on May 9 the Bulletin was 
announced as the gold-medal winner in four different 
categories: news reporting, feature and human interest, 
typography and photography. It also ranked No. 1 


in the general category of Catholic “Newspapers of ° 


Distinction.” This is quite a haul in a field of 6 
actual competitors, and bears witness to the excellence 
of the staff of the Bulletin. The fact that the Cleve- 
land weekly has brought forward several talented and 
enterprising Catholic lay journalists is all the more 
reason for our rejoicing in the honors it has won. 
Honos colit artes (“Honors help develop the arts’) 
runs an ancient Latin proverb—in archaic idiom, let 
us warn. A number of other diocesan weeklies and 
magazines of many descriptions were also cited for 
their excellence. In the field of “Opinion, Thought 
and Comment,” in which competition is stiffer than 
the small number of seven contestants might suggest, 
AMERICA was awarded the gold medal and certificate 
as first prize. We are humbly grateful to the awards 
committee for looking so favorably upon the two 
consecutive issues of this Review we entered in the 


competition. Catholic journalism in the United States | : 
| Which | 


has wonderful opportunities in what we like to call 
“the apostolate of public opinion.” The zeal and zest 
with which the work is being carried on is heartening. 
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Around the first of May, by tacit consent, commen- 
» tators, editorial writers and columnists all broke out 
with a rash of estimates of President Eisenhower's 
“frst hundred days.” Why one hundred? Well someone 
remembered FDR’s hectic first hundred in 1933. 
And, of course, the classic Hundred Days were 
Napoleon’s, from Elba to Waterloo. 

It might be the time now to estimate these esti- 
mates. All agreed the President was having his 
troubles. Some thought he couldn't control the prima 
donnas in his Cabinet. Some thought him too subser- 
vient to the Congress. Some thought he was merely 
trying to preserve unity in his party and win over 
some Democrats. Others said other bright things, all 
more or less true. 

It may be that a little-noticed incident shortly after 
Inauguration explains matters. A visitor remarked to 
areporter that there was only one book on Mr. Eisen- 
_ hower’s desk: The Federalist, a collection of 85 papers 
written by Madison, Jay and Hamilton in New York 

newspapers, 1787-1788, at a time when it was doubt- 
ful whether New York would ratify the Constitution. 
The book is the primer on that document. 

One can easily see that from this primer the Presi- 
dent might be deeply impressed by two concerns: 
Federal-State relationships and the separation of 
powers in the Federal Government itself. He seems 
to me to have tried scrupulously to observe these two 
basic features of our national charter. 

Perhaps too scrupulously. I do not know how far 
he has gone in his reading, but when he comes to 
paper No. 73, he will read Hamilton speaking of “the 
+ propensity of the legislative department to intrude 
upon the rights, and to absorb the powers, of the 
other departments.” And he will read in No. 71: 

The representatives of the people, in a popular 
assembly, seem sometimes to fancy they are the 
people themselves, and betray strong symptoms 

; of impatience and disgust at the least sign of 

Opposition from any other quarter; as if the 

exercise of its rights by either the Executive or 

judiciary were a breach of their privilege and 
an outrage to their dignity. They often appear 


disposed to exert an imperious control over the 
other departments. 


* Moreover, it may be hoped that the President will 
80 on to read two other classics on our government 
by Tocqueville and Bryce. There he will find, among 
other data, that as time went on the separation of 
Powers appeared less simple than it once did, and that 
besides being Executive, the President is also the 
' head of his party, in Congress and out, a position 
which he may not lightly abdicate. In any case one 
_ can wish him well in his research. 

WiLFrD Parsons 


~ 


_ 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking 
has arranged with the Mexican hierarchy for 23 
Mexican priests to come to the United States to care 
for migrant workers on farms in seven Western and 
Midwestern U. S. dioceses, according to an NC dis- 
patch of May 9 from Austin, Texas. It is estimated 
that a total of 850,000 migrants will be in the fields 
between May and the end of September. 
B® On May 21, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, the 
Catholic Book Club will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
with a commemorative dinner. For reservations write 
the CBC, 329 West 108 St., New York 25, N. Y. 
Tickets may also be bought at the door. 
p Fordham University’s annual World Sodality Day, 
held this year on May 10, drew 25,000 people to the 
Bronx campus. Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, presided at the ceremonies. Rev. Joseph 
Fitzpatrick, S.J., of the university faculty, said in 
an address on interracial justice that Catholics should 
be “restless until every colored child of God is cer- 
tain that his color will not prevent him from mingling 
with us on our own block, in our own club, in our 
own business.” 
B® Seton Hall (N. J.) and St. Louis Universities are 
sponsoring a study-tour of Europe, July 10-Aug. 31. 
Its theme will be “Contemporary Problems of Western 
Europe.” The itinerary will include Paris, Munich, 
Rome, Nice and Geneva. Under the academic direc- 
tion of Dr. Anthony Trimakas of Seton Hall and Dr. 
Thomas Neill of St. Louis, students can earn three 
or six college credits. For details of this and similar 
tours write World Educational Travel, 1457 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 
> The first Marian Institute will be held June 10 
at the University of Dayton, Ohio, under the sponsor- 
ship of the university’s Marian Library. The institute 
will inaugurate the annual presentation of a gold 
medal to the author of the best book on the Blessed 
Virgin Mary written originally in English and pub- 
lished in the United States during the preceding 
year. Registration fee, $1.50. Write Bro. Stanley G. 
Matthews, S.M., c/o Marian Library. 
B® At Antigonish, N. S., May 5 died Rev. Dr. J. J. 
Tompkins, 82, for 21 years vice president of St. 
Francis Xavier University there. Known throughout 
the Maritime Provinces as “Father Jimmy,” he was 
world-famous as the originator of the Antigonish co- 
operative movement, which rescued the people of the 
area from dire poverty and despair. Last year, on the 
occasion of the golden jubilee of Fr. Tompkins’ priest- 
hood, Pius XII praised him as a “well-deserving apostle 
of the social movement.” P. J. Kenedy and Sons of 
New York has just published his biography. R.LP. 
C.K. 
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Top-level peace talks? 


Everyone worth listening to on the world-absorbing 
problem of restoring some semblance of peace has now 
spoken. President Eisenhower’s April 16 address on 
true and total peace was answered mildly but non- 
committally by the Russian regime in its Pravda edi- 
torial. When nothing seemed to be coming of that 
exchange, Sir Winston Churchill rose in the Commons 
on May 11 to urge that the leading Powers “without 
long delay” hold a conference on the highest level, 
with a minimum of formality and agenda and a 
maximum of privacy and seclusion. A day later the 
Holy Father expressed to the foreign press corps in 
Rome his hope that “We may see a frank and loyal 
discussion take place between Powers.” Some ques- 
tion has already arisen as to what the Prime Minister 
and the Pope actually meant. 

It is claimed, for example, that Sir Winston insists 
on the piecemeal, in contrast to Mr. Eisenhower's 
“one bite,” solution of outstanding issues. This inter- 
pretation is based on the former’s assertion that 

. . it would be a mistake to assume that nothing 
can be settled with the Soviet Union until all 
has been settled. Settlement of two or three of 
our difficulties would be an important gain for 
every peace-loving country. 

Whatever the Prime Minister meant to imply, it is 
quite clear from the President’s address that he also 
favors the piecemeal approach, but on a lower level 
of negotiation. He asked for agreement on questions 
like Korea and Austria first, as proof that later top- 
level discussions would be sincerely undertaken. When 
Sir Winston talked about Korea and Austria, it was 
unclear whether or not he meant to include them in 
the top-level discussions. If there is a difference here, 
it does not seem insuperable. 

What may be more difficult to adjust is the ques- 
tion of the timing of the top-level discussions both 
acknowledge to be desirable. This in turn depends 
on their criteria. Sir Winston’s gauge seems almost 
entirely psychological. The new Soviet attitude is a 
“supreme event” which must be acted on “without 
long delay.” What he thinks has been happening 
inside the Kremlin is for him “far more important 
that what has happened outside.” 

Mr. Eisenhower, on the other hand, is primarily 
interested in what is happening “outside,” in the 
way of trust-producing “deeds,” as the only reliable 
litmus of Soviet sincerity. He would await the out- 
come of the Korean and Austrian negotiations before 
assuming Soviet trustworthiness. This may mean “the 
long delay” of which Sir Winston disapproves. Here 
is room for British-American negotiation. We urge 
that Washington warn against any unilateral action 
based on the Prime Minister’s hunch. 

The coincidence of the Holy Father’s apparent 
encouragement of a “conference of Powers” has like- 
wise occasioned some extravagant interpretations. Yet 
the Pope continued: “Although this would not yet 
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mean that peace was assured, it is at least the first 
and indispensable condition of peace, and, if that 
is lacking, one would not know how to take any step 
toward its attainment.” 

Far from being an endorsement of the Churchill 
plan in all its details, this does not even seem neces. 
sarily to call for the kind of conference he wants, 
The Holy Father seems to be insisting on the necg. 
sity of negotiation as the only alternative to war, 
He urges, of course, that these discussions be “frank 
and loyal,” as he has frequently in the past. Unt } 
such negotiations take place, the time has not yet 
arrived for a definition of the absolute limits beyond 
which diplomatic compromise could not be morally 
tolerated. (On May 14 the President reiterated hi , 
willingness to meet the other side half way once it ha , 
demonstrated its sincerity. ) 


Dulles in the Middle East 


When Secretary of State Dulles arrived in Cain 
on May 11, he made the initial stop on a three-week | 
journey which will take him as far east as India ani 
Pakistan. As the first U. S. Secretary of State to visi 
the turbulent area, he could not have chosen a mor 
critical time for his unprecedented “diplomatic te. | 
connaissance” mission. 

The whole Middle Eastern area is seething with 
misery, discontent, poverty and the violent ant- 
Western nationalism which communism knows so wel 
how to exploit. Our own popularity as a nation ha | 
suffered serious setbacks in recent months. On May 
4, just before his departure, Mr. Dulles wamel 
Congress that “Western, even American, prestige i! | 
this area has been deteriorating steadily.” That M 
Dulles will be able to check the deterioration in: } 
short twenty-day trip is questionable. 

Mr. Dulles’ arrival in Cairo coincided with th 
complete and abrupt breakdown of the Anglo-Egyp 
tian negotiations over control of the Suez Canal. Tht , 
meetings, which had started out in a more or le 
harmonious atmosphere, terminated with Prime Mini } 
ter Churchill outdoing Premier Naguib in the violent 
of his statements. General Naguib threatened gue 
rilla warfare to drive the British guarding the Cam 
Zone off Egyptian soil. Sir Winston answered to ti, 
effect that if General Naguib wanted war, he coult 
have it. Agreement on the Suez situation never seem*t/ 
more distant. [ 

Though Mr. Dulles took the only sensible positi0) 
the United States could possibly take in the curet 
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stage of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, his first official 
statement added fuel to the fire and exposed him to 
his first on-the-spot experience with Middle Eastern 
nationalism. In its essentials the statement agreed 
with the proposed British solution to the Suez Canal 
problem by calling for a “phased withdrawal” of 
British troops with the proviso that the strategic 
zone be made available to the Allies in time of war. 
It was British insistence on this condition that caused 
the collapse of the Anglo-Egyptian talks. It merited 
for Mr. Dulles bitter condemnation in the Egyptian 
press, where he was scored as a tool of the British. 

Similar apparently insoluble problems will face 
Mr. Dulles in each country he visits. There is the 
perennial Arab-Israeli conflict to which the tragic 
plight of the Palestinian Arab refugees bears witness. 
New, 18-year-old Kings have just begun to rule in 
restive Iraq and economically weak Jordan. Iran is so 
hopelessly mired in a political and economic morass 
that the Secretary does not even plan to visit the 
country. The Kashmir dispute between India and 
Pakistan is no closer to solution than it was five years 
ago. Only Turkey stands strong and willing to cooper- 
ate unreservedly with the West, but even that country 
is in the throes of an economic recession. 

The Middle Eastern scene will present a rather 
grim picture for Mr. Dulles’ inspection. He plans to 
visit twelve countries in all. The trip may turn out to 
be a tale of woe with as many chapters. Yet it marks 
a step in the right direction. 

The Secretary's mission is not to propose policies 
and solutions but, as he put it in Cairo, to listen 
and learn as a prelude to future action. The vice 
of Western policy toward the Middle East has been 
its vague formulations about military, economic and 
political cooperation in the area, with little or no 
specific attention to the sore spots which make such 
cooperation impossible. A fresh insight is needed. 
Perhaps Mr. Dulles will provide it on his return. 


Dim prospect for labor law 


Last week the staffs of the Senate and House labor 
committees were busy reducing to some sort of order 
the mass of conflicting evidence accumulated through 
weeks of hearings on the Taft-Hartley Act. Once this 
onerous job is done, committee members will put 
their heads together and draft amendments of some 
kind to the nation’s basic labor law. What will happen 
after that is uncertain. Since legislation cannot be 
readied for floor action much before June 1, some 
observers doubt that enough time will be left before 
the summer recess to steer a bill through Congress, 
especially through the leisurely, loquacious Senate. 
This possibility of inaction is reinforced by the pas- 
sivity of the Administration. Neither the Secretary of 
Labor nor any other Cabinet official appeared to 
testify at the committee hearings, so that no one 
seems to know what kind of labor law, if any, the 
White House wants. 


The prospect of congressional default is not as 
disheartening, except to extremists, as may at first 
sight appear. Worse things could happen to labor 
and management than to live for another year under 
Taft-Hartley. Indeed, worse things would almost cer- 
tainly happen to them, notably to labor, should this 
Congress do any extensive tinkering with the law in 
the atmosphere of today’s Washington. From the testi- 
mony before both committees, it was clear that busi- 
ness is psychologically indisposed at this time to sit 
down with labor and try in a spirit of partnership 
to write a law aimed at fostering harmony and co- 
operation. Even before the hearings started, this was 
painfully evident when the industry members of 
Secretary Durkin’s labor-industry-public advisory com- 
mittee made a mountain out of a procedural molehill 
and torpedoed the group before it ever had a chance 
to function. Thus was destroyed the best existing 
hope of getting a law that would be acceptable to 
reasonable people on both sides. 

For its part, labor reacted to the hostility of 
business witnesses in an understandable way. The 
AFL’s recommendations for changes in Taft-Hartley 
amounted practically to repeal, and the CIO testi- 
mony was scarcely less sweeping. It remained for 
John L. Lewis to show characteristic disdain for the 
entire proceedings by advocating that Congress re- 
peal all labor laws and permit unions and manage- 
ments to settle their own affairs. 

Among the bills which appear to have a chance of 
passing is one submitted by Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey, with the blessing of Senator Taft. In 
various ways this bill would de-emphasize the role 
of the Federal Government in labor-management 
affairs and enhance that of the States. It exempts 
the construction industry from all provisions of Taft- 
Hartley, and turns over to the States all jurisdiction 
over public utilities as well as over all establishments 
having less than ten employes. In the same general 
drift but much more sweeping in its effects, the 
Goldwater-Lucas bill stipulates that “nothing in this 
act shall be construed to nullify the power of any 
State or territory to regulate or qualify the right of 
employes to strike or to picket.” 

Legislation of this kind, which could decimate 
organized labor in half the States of the Union, 
seems to harmonize with the decentralist trend these 
days in Washington and with the popular chant of 
States’ rights. Actually the States have no right to 
the jurisdictions mentioned above, since the Constitu- 
tion clearly gives to the Federal Government the 
right to regulate interstate commerce. Nor is decen- 
tralization always desirable. In labor legislation it 
could readily lead to all sorts of inequities and con- 
fusion. 

The moral of all this is that if labor and manage- 
ment are to make any progress in the immediate future, 
reasonable leaders on both teams should rely on 
their own intelligence and good will and not wait for 
Congress to pass a legislative miracle. 
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Wechsler refuses 
to play dead 


The release by Senator McCarthy on May 7 of the 
transcripts of two Senate hearings involving James 
A. Wechsler, editor of the New York Post, opened 
the door to an objective evaluation of the Senator's 
methods and mentality. As this editorial is being 
written we have been unable to get hold of the full 
text of the transcripts and exhibits. The public should 
be allowed to judge for itself from the documents 
the merits of Mr. McCarthy’s insistence that as an 
editor “Wechsler is still very, very valuable to the 
Communist party.” 

The Post has so far run several pages of excerpts 
of what appear to be complete questions and answers. 
From these and other sources the main issues between 
Mr. Wechsler and the Senator rise in high relief. The 
principal facts, in any case, are public. 

James Wechsler became editor of the Post in early 
1949, at the age of thirty-three. Fifteen years earlier, 
in April, 1934, while a student at Columbia University, 
he had joined the Young Communist League. Three 
years later, in 1937, after a disillusioning trip to 
Russia, he broke with the Communists. He was then 
twenty-two. In 1940 young Wechsler joined the 
staff of Marshall Field’s left-wing PM in New York 
as assistant labor editor. After his return from the 
Army he became chief of PM’s Washington bureau. 

On June 14, 1946, the New York Times reported 
that Wechsler and four of the five others on his staff 
had resigned in protest against PM Editor Ralph 
Ingersoll’s consistent susceptibility to Communist in- 
fluence. 

Wechsler thereupon joined the Washington bureau 
of the Post, which in 1939 had been bought by the 
wealthy banking heiress Dorothy Schiff. In 1943, after 
having divorced two husbands and switched from her 
youthful Republicanism to ardent New Dealism, she 
married Theodore Olin Thackrey, who was five years 
later to become editor of the pro-Communist and now 
recently defunct Compass. In 1943 Mrs. Thackrey ap- 
pointed her new husband executive editor of the Post, 
which they changed into a tabloid. 

Thackrey showed his hand by backing Henry Wal- 
lace for President in 1948 on the Communist-domi- 
nated Progressive ticket. His wife backed Governor 
Dewey that year, and in early 1949 divorced Thackrey, 
as the saying went, “from bed and editorial board.” 

In the intra-staff fighting of 1946-48, Wechsler 
joined forces with Americans for Democratic Action 
in denouncing the Wallace candidacy as pro-Com- 
munist. He filed his Post copy to that effect from 
the capital. He won out against his pro-Communist 

editor and succeeded him in May, 1949. 

Besides the evidence in his Post writings, Wechsler 
has cited other evidence of his pre-1949 anti-com- 
munism. In 1944, for example, he published Labor 
Baron: A Portrait of John L, Lewis. In Chapter 8, 
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“Lewis and the Communists,” Wechsler charged that 
the “baron” had been badly duped by the Communists, 
In 1947 Wechsler backed the Truman Doctrine of aiq 
to Greece and Turkey against Soviet threats. 

The editors of this Review can judge from actu, 
daily reading of the Post whether under Wechsler jt 
has been anti-Communist. Senator McCarthy’s know). 
edge of what has appeared in the 1,250 issues of 
the Post since that time is admittedly extremely, 
sketchy. “I do not read your sheet,” he told the edit 
in the hearings. When Wechsler offered to submit a 
evidence “every editorial written since I became 
editor,” the Senator replied: “I do not think that | 
would care to read them.” The editor rightly pointed 
out that he had supported the Marshall Plan frop 
1948 on, NATO, the Mutual Security Assistance acts, 
rearmament and the Korean intervention to hal 
Communist aggression. On all these key issues the 
Post has been vigorously anti-Communist. 

Mr. Wechsler prides himself on having been among 
the first to suggest doubt about Alger Hiss’ protesta. } 
tions of innocence (though he knew nothing of the 
Communist conspiratorial underground). He has g 
letter from the then Senator Nixon praising him for 
an editorial on the Hiss case. He showed respect for 
Whittaker Chambers. 

What is Mr. McCarthy’s case against Wechsler’ / 
That he has four former Communists on his staff, 
that he never praised the FBI (though he cooperated 
with it when interviewed), that he has incessantly 
criticized congressional committees investigating Com: } 
munists (a charge more true of Mr. McCarthy’s self: } 
appointed crusade) and that he has opposed the 
Smith Act. Wechsler argues that Communists should 
be prosecuted as agents of a foreign Power, not for 
advocacy of revolutionary ideas. 

The trouble with the Post is that its secularistic 
philosophy of liberalism has carried it to an extreme 
of querulous anti-anti-communism. The trouble with | 
Senator McCarthy is that he takes no apparent interest | 
in the positive means of fighting communism on which | 
the Post mostly relies and that he uses as his one 
caliber yardstick of anti-communism absolute nop 
deviationism from Senator McCarthy's crusade. 

That the Senator did not summon Mr. Weechslet 
because he wrote four books, some of which are 0 
the shelves of the U. S. Information Service abroad, 
is clear: no one on the subcommittee even knew which 
of his books (the two from his CP days or the two 
from his post- and anti-CP days) were involved, He , 
was summoned, it seems evident, because he has 
dared to engage in a give-no-quarter fight agains 
“McCarthyism.” Having had some experience of the 
way the Senator goes about “replying” to his critics 
we admire Mr. Wechsler’s refusal to play dead. 

We feel confident that the committee of the Ameti- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors to whom the Posts 
editor has submitted the transcripts will put thei [ 
finger on the real purpose of Mr. McCarthy's inquis- 
tion into the life and works of James A. Wechsler. 
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Roots of Japanese 
anti-Americanism 





Richard L-G. Deverall 





[ was AT LUNCH recently in Tokyo’s rather som- 
ber Imperial Hotel with an editorial worker on one 
of the top newspapers of Japan. He is a man friendly 
to America and devoted to the cause of better Japan- 
ese-American relations. 

“I came home the other day,” he said as he sat 
down, with the waiters all bowing and hissing pro- 
foundly, “and found my teen-age daughter in tears.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I regret such a situation.” 

“Well, I do too,” he countered. “But your boys made 
her weep.” 

He tossed over a copy of the February issue of a 
prominent teen-ager magazine for the Japanese, Shojo. 
The lead article, written by a teen-age girl in Chiba 
Ken, just next to the metropolis of Tokyo, told a sad 
story of how an American jeep had driven through 
their home. One member of the family was crushed 
by the jeep and killed, another lost a leg, one was 
bruised badly and the old grandmother of the family 
had gone hopelessly insane. 

The story ended with the plea: “American soldiers: 
Do not drive when drunk. Think of our cute little 
brother killed by your jeep.” 

According to the report from Chiba, the American 
driver of the jeep was drunk—dead drunk, said the 
teen-age Japanese girl. 

This is not a new story. Such things happened during 
the Occupation. I well remember some of the shocking 
occurrences I saw then in Japan. For example, the 
afternoon I was out on holiday, cycling down the 
road from Tokyo to Tachikawa. A huge American 
truck lurched along at breakneck speed and I went 
into a ditch to avoid being killed. An hour later I 
caught up with this truck. It had careened off the 
road and completely demolished a Japanese house. 
The ambulance and the huge crowd of police vehicles 
told the story. 

But in those days the Occupation overtly or covertly 
controlled the press of Japan. The Japanese dared not 
protest such incidents lest they be dubbed “Com- 
munist” and be imprisoned for “anti-Occupation 
activities.” 

On April 28, 1952 the Japanese Peace Treaty came 
into effect. The Americans lost whatever control they 
had of the press. Now what they do here is out in 
the open. And the Japanese are increasingly expressing 
an attitude toward America which can best be 
described in two words: fed upl 

A virulent anti-Americanism is burgeoning in the 
urban areas of Japan, in cities and towns near Ameri- 
can air bases, and most strongly of all amongst the 
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ing Co., 1952). 


students and the intelligentsia. Perhaps the best 
commentary on the student attitude toward America 
is that French culture has become the rage since the 
end of the Occupation. 

Anti-Americanism has many roots. 

I found a new one wherever I went during the past 
several months. Some time ago I visited the American- 
naval-base city of Yokosuka, south of Yokohama. I 
had heard tales of Yokosuka, but did not think I 
would find what I did. At the station I hailed a taxi, 
told the Japanese driver: “Take me to a good Japanese 
hotel, but one that is not a pom-pom (prostitute ) 
house.” 

The driver scratched his head, finally laughed: 
“There is no such place in Yokosuka.” We finally drove 
out of the city to find a decent hotel—and a decent 
place for me to sleep. 

Next day I toured the downtown area with a Japan- 
ese friend and found the usual assortment of bars, 
cabarets and other more questionable establishments. 
That night we went into a bar. Every American in 
the place was drunk. As I drank a cup of beer, there 
was a crash. A sailor had fallen over a table onto the 
floor. He was terribly drunk. The Japanese bartender 
smiled. “He here six hours now,” he said. 

Next, a cabaret. We had hardly seated ourselves 
than a cute little Japanese girl lurched over to me, 
plumped down into my lap, threw her arms about 
me and coughed: “Buy me some gin, you nice old 
boy.” I ordered a cup of water and she soon left. 

“I never before saw such conduct by a Japanese 
girl,” I commented to my Japanese friend. 

“Oh,” he replied, “She is just drunk. Full of gin.” 

Anyone who knows the Japanese knows that Japan- 
ese girls do not drink to excess. And never in public. 
They have learned to do so—from whom? 

Next day we met with officials of the Japan Teacher’s 
Union. They are reported to be left-wing. Their main 
complaint was that Yokosuka had become an American 
pom-pom city. “Eight thousand homes in this city 
rent out a room to a foreigner,” they said. “That room, 
with thin screens, is the source of peculiar education 
for the children in those eight thousand homes. We 
never had sex problems in our middle schools. Today 
we have a disgustingly mounting sex problem. The 
children say it is their right under the new Constitution 
—and at any rate they are just imitating the public 
sex behavior of the American troops in Japan.” 

This pom-pom problem is a very real one. It is a 
growing source of ill feeling, now that Japanese can 
speak their minds freely. The Mainichi of Tokyo, in 
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its issue of December 31 last, ran a long letter from 
an engineering company director, Y. Misawa. He 
complained that the contemplated construction of a 
certain American Army base would bring in 1,000 
American soldiers and “would immediately throw the 
life of this rural community into the whirl of de- 
pravity .. . with the . . . inflow of prostitutes .. .” 
He emphasized that “the center of the problem is 
morals and the bad influence upon school children.” 
Everywhere I have gone in Japan, the school teachers 
almost inevitably echo this plea, for they are the men 
who see the results before their eyes. 

During January a group of American ladies arrived 
in Tokyo to represent the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. As the Tokyo Evening 
News reported, they were received by 
Japanese women leaders with an em- 
phatic plea for help “in stamping out 
prostitution near U. S. military bases 
in Japan.” 

During the Occupation, it was the 
custom for the Japanese police, with 
American MP’s on hand, to round up 
countless numbers of Japanese ladies 
for compulsory VD examinations. This 
seemed to be the American military 
answer to control of wayward soldiers. 
The Japanese bitterly resented this, 
particularly when so many fine Japan- 
ese ladies were pushed around as if 
they were streetwalkers. But they could not protest. 


Seemingly the same attitude persists even after the - 


Occupation, for early in February an official of the 
Aomori Prefectural government was reported to be 
en route to Tokyo to protest forcible medical examina- 
tions in his area by American Security Force personnel. 

The proverbial patience of the Japanese people 
helped to conceal from us much of the sense of griev- 
ance they felt under the Occupation. During the Occu- 
pation it was forbidden to show any of the ground 
pictures of the Hiroshima or Nagasaki A-bomb ex- 
plosions. But no sooner had controls relaxed in 1952 
than old news films made by the Japanese Army were 
exhumed. One movie producer quickly brought out 
a film, Child of the Atom Bomb. 

I witnessed this film in a Tokyo movie house last 
September. It told a gruesome story of a young girl 
returning to Hiroshima years after the blast. Her 
friends were either all dead, or died during the time 
covered by the movie—slow and horrible deaths. As 
she finally leaves Hiroshima, the film fades out with 
the sound of countless planes roaring overhead . . . a 
subtle insinuation that World War III will come and 
will be fought in Japan. The leading young actor 
in the film is a member of the Communist party. The 
picture had a terrific impact in Japan. Indeed, both 
it and the old Army films were shown just prior to 
the October, 1952 general election here. 

During the election campaign I cycled about Tokyo. 
Almost invariably the Left Socialist sound trucks 
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shouted slogans which included the terms Han-Bej 
(anti-America). They hooted down U. S. military 
bases in Japan; they told the GI and his pom-pom 
to go out of their cities; they denounced the rearma- 
ment of Japan. 

The Left Socialist party rode a very popular Han- 
Bei feeling, for it scored amazing gains in an election 
that wiped out the Communist party. Anti-American- 
ism is no longer a Communist monopoly. It has be- 
come fuel for the fires both of the ultra-left Socialists 
and the new ultra-nationalist militarists who are now 
rearing their heads again. 

But possibly the strongest root of anti-Americanism 
is found in the issue of rearmament. I have visited 
hundreds of local trade-union offices 
in Hokkaido, Honshu and Shikoku. 
There is no more genuine reaction to 
be found amongst the workers of Japan 
than their hatred for the aggressive 
drive of the Americans to force Japan 
to rearm. They fear it will lower their 
still low standard of living. They fear 
y’, it means the end of the powerful union 
movement which has flowered under 
¢t American sponsorship. They fear that 
ST “\ it means that a new militarism will 
Xe\. grow in Japan. They fear it means that 
Japanese troops will be sent to fight 
in Korea—and Japanese race prejudice 
vis-d-vis Koreans is historic. 

But above all they fear it means that Japan will 
be involved in the dreaded World War III. After a 
long and friendly session with the executive committee 
of the Kochi Teacher’s Union, the chairman said to 
me significantly: “And, Sir, we are most happy about 
one thing. There are no American bases in Kochi. We 
shall not be bombed again.” 

One must appreciate that some seventy-seven cities 
of Japan were incinerated during the last year of the 
Pacific War. Huge office buildings are now arising, 
the prostitute areas of Japan have been rebuilt and 
flourish—but hundreds of thousands of workers were 
freezing last winter in tiny shacks and makeshift 
houses. They fear that involvement in rearmament will 
mean that even these miserable dwellings will again 
be burned over their heads. 

More basic is the question of the sincerity of the 
Americans. There was no more powerful advocate of 
neutralism and anti-war sentiment in Japan than Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He is reported to have personally 
inserted in the new Constitution of Japan the clause 
renouncing war and providing that Japan would never 
again have any armed forces. Idealistic, perhaps, but 
a false idealism. The neutralism of MacArthur and 
the iron provision of the Constitution remain as an 
embarrassing legacy of a former day. 

That is why when Americans talk of rearming Japan, 
the Japanese not only dread the whole idea but feel 
that the Americans are totally insincere in that they 
are asking the Japanese to violate their own Con- 
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stitution. And Americans made it so difficult to change 
that new Constitution that no one even talks of trying 
to do so. 

Recently Fleet Admiral Ernest King, World War 
II Chief of Naval Operations, said that Japan had 
to have a new Navy. Such American pronouncements 
shock the Japanese—and also give them the feeling 
that their country is still under the control of a foreign 
Power. 

I have found that many Japanese are well aware 
of their difficulties. They realize the grave threat from 
an aggressive Communist Power on the mainland. In 
Hokkaido they have been seeing Soviet jet planes 
over their land. But they bitterly resent and increas- 
ingly hate the aggressive, pushing attitude of Ameri- 
cans. This attitude is without question the strongest 
root of the anti-American-policy movement in Japan. 

I do not say the Japanese do not like Americans. 
My thousands of Japanese friends like Americans. We 
are attracted to each other. But they do not like Ameri- 
can policy. 

What the total answer is I do not know. But I do 
know that an increasing number of Japanese are “fed 
up” with Uncle Sam. And unless we find a better 
working relation with the Japanese, we may help 
bring about a psychological explosion that would hurt 
America and help only the Kremlin. 

Time is short. Intelligent action is needed. But 
above all, the American people must be made aware 
of the smoldering volcano here in Japan. 


Framework for 


the new Europe 





Marga A. M. Klompé 





(Eprror’s Nore: Dr. Marga A. M. Klompé is a 
Catholic People’s party member of the Netherlands 
House of Representatives. She is also a member of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
and the only woman member of the Assembly of 
the Schuman Coal and Steel Community. Dr. Klompé 
took part in the drafting of the new Constitution of 
Europe by the Ad Hoc Assembly. 

To help our readers pick their way through the maze 
of European organizations to which Dr. Klompé 
refers in her article, we include two charts (p. 216) 
and a few notes by way of historical background. 

The Council of Europe was formed by fourteen 
nations at London in May, 1949. Its full members 
are France, Belgium, Denmark, West Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. The Saar is an associate member. Its 
statute provides for a Committee of Ministers, a Con- 


sultative Assembly and a Secretary General. As it has 
worked out, the Council is dominated by the Ministers, 
the Assembly of 132 parliamentarians being limited 
to recommendations to the Ministers, each of whom 
has the power of veto. 

The European Coal and Steel Community, known 
as the Schuman Plan, was first proposed in May, 1950, 
by Robert Schuman, French Foreign Minister. It 
aimed at the creation of a single market, without 
customs barriers, for the coal, steel and iron of France, 
West Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands and Italy. The treaty setting up the Community 
was signed in April, 1951; ratification was completed 
by June 16, 1952. With headquarters in Luxembourg, 
it is now a going concern under the direction of Jean 
Monnet of France. The Community is administered 
by three principal bodies: 1) the nine-member High 
Authority, which has the job of equalizing wages, 
prices, and freight rates, and redistributing production; 
2) the Council of Ministers, a watchdog committee 
with power to veto in certain matters, such as market 
control; 3) the Assembly of 78 members drawn from 
the national parliaments. Besides, there is a Consulta- 
tive Committee of 51 members, 17 each from manage- 
ment, labor and consumers, to advise the High 
Authority. A Court of Justice completes the organ- 
ization. (See “First step toward a united Europe,” 
Am. 2/21, pp. 561-63. ) 

The European Defense Community comprises the 
same six members as the Coal-Steel Community. The 
idea of a common army, first proposed by Winston 
Churchill, was approved by the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe in August, 1950 and pro- 
posed to the French National Assembly two months 
later by the then Premier, René Pleven, becoming 
known as the Pleven Plan. It was largely a device to 
permit rearming the Germans as the United States 
demanded, while keeping them under control by 
integrating them in a common army, which, in turn, 
would be fitted into the defense set-up of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The structure of the 
EDC is similar in most respects to that of the Coal- 
Steel Community, and both are linked by common 
membership. Both will have the same Court of Justice. 
EDC’s Assembly has nine more members, but both are 
made up of substantially the same people. The EDC 
Treaty was signed on May 27, 1952 but none of the 
six signatories has yet ratified it. Thereon hangs the 
tale of the drafting of the European Constitution. 

It was evident that a pooling of defense forces by 
six nations implied both a common foreign policy and 
a common military budget. The EDC Treaty there- 
fore included its highly important Article 38, em- 
powering the EDC Assembly to draft a constitution 
setting up a political community to control the High 
Authority and EDC. When it became apparent that 
the ratification of the EDC Treaty would be long 
delayed, the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe recommended that either an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the Consultative Assembly or the Coal- 
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Ad Hoc Assembly and the Pre-Constituent Committee. 
The Ad Hoc Assembly, under orders to submit a 
' draft constitution to the six Schuman Plan Ministers 
by March 10, met at Strasbourg March 6-10 to put 
into final form the draft submitted by the working 


groups. ) 


WHAT MAY VERY WELL HAVE BEEN an event 
of supreme significance to the peace of Europe and 
of the world took place on March 10 in Strasbourg, 
France, when the Ad Hoc Assembly completed its 
consideration of the draft Constitution of Europe. 

The special assembly, to which had been entrusted 
the drafting of a treaty for a European Political 
Community, had been in session for five days, during 
which it had disposed of 112 amendments to the 116 
articles of the preliminary draft. As I look back on 
our brief but work-crammed meeting, it seems almost 
incredible that the parliamentarians from the various 
countries were able to complete their formidable 
task in the time allotted. But complete it they did, 
with results which may profoundly affect the future. 

Ifthe Constitution they presented to the Schuman 
Plan Ministers on March 10 is accepted without ma- 
terial modification ‘and ratified by the parliaments, 
this is what would happen. There would be a 
European Community, without, however, a single head 
of state like a king or president. The top organ of that 
community would be the Government (understood 
in the European sense—the Cabinet), the Prime Min- 
ister of which would be elected by the Senate. This 
Cabinet would be under the scrutiny of a Parliament 
consisting of two houses. The First Chamber, the 
House of Representatives, would consist of 268 Depu- 
ties, elected directly by the voters of the participating 
countries. Germany and Italy are allotted 63 each, the 
Netherlands and Belgium 30 each, Luxembourg 12, 
and France 70, getting 7 more than Germany or Italy 
to take into account its overseas territories. Since as 
yet there are no European parties, the first election 
will be held in constituencies set up in each member 
nation. 

The Second Chamber, the Senate, will consist of 
87 members elected by the 6 national legislatures, 
thus representing, not the citizens directly, but their 
respective states. A system of weighted representa- 
tion will give 21 members each to France, Germany 
and Italy, 10 each to Belgium and the Netherlands 
and 4 to Luxembourg. 

Both chambers are given the powers which legis- 
latures possess under a parliamentary system. They 
can make laws, introduce amendments, ask questions 
of the Cabinet, discharge Cabinets and make investi- 
gations. Strikingly enough, the House of Representa- 
tives is called the First Chamber, the Senate the 
Second Chamber, contrary to the usual European prac- 
tice. The Senate, however, would be more powerful 
than the Senates of most European countries, 

The Council of National Ministers, composed of 
‘@ member from each of the national Cabinets, can in 











certain cases enumerated in the Constitution give 
binding orders to the Cabinet and exercise the veto 
over its decisions. As long as the supranational govern- 
ment is in its embryonic stage, with the national 
governments retaining many of their important 
powers, it was only to be expected that they would 
require some safeguard against initial enthusiasm. 
After the projected political community has proved 
itself over a period of years, this checking power 
of the National Ministers is supposed to be taken 
over by the Senate. 

The High Court of the Community, consisting of not 
more than fifteen judges, would supplant that already 
provided for in the Coal-Steel Plan and the EDC 
treaties. 

The Economic and Social Council completes the 
organization of the European Community. Its member- 
ship and functions are not spelled out in the draft 
Constitution. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Although the powers conceded initially to the pro- 
posed community are rather limited, provision is 
made for their gradual extension into those of a real 
supranational government. The first task is to incor- 
porate EDC and the Coal-Steel Community into the 
new European Community. Hence the bi-cameral 
legislature, the Council of Ministers and the Court 
of the European Community would replace the cor- 
responding organs of those communities. The Cabinet 
of the new Community would replace the Commis- 
sariat of EDC, but the High Authority of the Coal- 
Steel Community would be retained for the time 
being, though under the control of the Cabinet. 

The Constitution gives the European Community 
the task of coordinating the conduct of the foreign 
affairs of its members. It also calls for the promotion 
of a common market, not only for coal and steel, but 
for the free flow of persons, goods and capital. It 
provides, however, that during the first six years, 
action along these lines can be taken only with the 
unanimous consent of the Council of National Minis- 
ters. After that, a majority vote of the Council would 
permit adoption of such measures. 

It might be argued that such a veto power would 
prevent much progress during those six years. A real 
chance to achieve results arises from the fact that 
the Constitution provides for a common fund to be 
used for the assistance of any member nation which 
may suffer as a result of the economic measures under- 
taken by the Community. The entire Community, 
therefore, takes upon itself the responsibility for any 
untoward consequences of its efforts at economic in- 
tegration. 

It is well known that some of the members of the 
Council of Europe have been more than a bit dismayed 
at the determination of the Schuman Plan members 
to press forward toward a political community. The 
so-called Eden Plan, suggested last year by the For- 
eign Minister of Great Britain and approved by the 
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Consultative Assembly, requires that “restricted com- 
munities” such as the two involved in the drafting 
of the European Constitution, make use of the facil- 
ities of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, and 
permit members of the Council of Europe to sit as 
“active” observers in both Assemblies, with all rights 
save that of voting. The Constitution takes into account 
the obvious fears of Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries that it will run away with the ball 
of European union, by providing that other free 
European countries can become full or associate mem- 
bers. The latter may commit themselves to limited 
cooperation in such projects as the agricultural pool, 
the health pool, the transportation pool and the “Point 
Four Pool” for the development of colonies. The Con- 
stitution provides specifically for close cooperation 
with the Council of Europe, which it acknowledges 
as the organization of Greater Europe. It even stip- 
ulates that the Senate of the European Community is 
to form part of the Council of Europe’s Consultative 
Assembly. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATE 


The above are some of the details of the European 
Community blueprint. It would lead us too far afield 
to report at length on the debates that took place 
in the Ad Hoc Assembly. Two points, however, should 
be mentioned. The Catholic members of the Nether- 
lands delegation in the Ad Hoc Assembly fought a 
hard fight over the incorporation of the Coal-Steel 
Community into the European Community. They tried 
to prevent the passing on to the European Govern- 
ment without further ado of all the economic powers 
already entrusted to the High Authority of the Coal 
and Steel Community. They argued that although 
the European Government must have a coordinating 
and controlling office, and must have the right to set 
general policy, many of the executive powers now 
given to the High Authority of the Coal-Steel Com- 
munity should eventually be returned to the organs 
in which employers, workers and consumers are repre- 
sented. To give all such decree powers to the new 
European State would mean setting up a European 
“dirigisme” completely at variance with the Catholic 
principle of subsidiarity. 

What should most amaze American Catholics is the 
fact that, although Catholics introduced that prin- 
ciple, it was Christian Democrats of the greater 
countries, abetted by the Liberals (understood in 
the European sense), who most strongly opposed its 
application in the Constitution. It was, to be com- 
pletely frank, the Dutch Catholics who held the line 
for the principle of subsidiarity, with the loyal sup- 
port of members of other Dutch parties. The experi- 
ence proved to me that there is still much to be de- 
sired in the matter of cooperation among the Christian 
Democratic parties of Europe. 

This brings me to my second observation on the 
debate of the Ad Hoc Assembly—the conduct of the 
French delegates. Most of the French spokesmen, of 
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whatever party, tried to downgrade the Constitution, 
by proposing debilitating amendments. Their conduct 
was disheartening, since France was the first European 
country to call for integration. It seemed to us that | 
France, faced by the sacrifices demanded in the 
name of European integration, recoiled from positive 
action. The French Socialist members of the Ad Hoc 
Assembly actually abstained from the final vote on 
our draft Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, the whole French delegation 
in the Ad Hoc Assembly gave the impression that they 
were not in sympathy with its objectives. This be. 
came evident from the address of French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault when, as chairman of the | 
Council of Ministers of the Coal-Steel Community, | 
he received the draft Constitution from Paul-Henri 
Spaak, chairman of the Assembly. M. Spaak’s address 
was dynamic, enthusiastic; M. Bidault’s was static, 
ironical, reserved. It was hoped, however, that his 
attitude did not reflect the opinion of the Cound , 
of Ministers, for whom he was supposed to speak, 
(Press reports of May 18 from Paris indicate that, 
unfortunately, it did. Ep.) 

The reaction to M. Bidault’s speech was, I am sure, 
the opposite of that intended. The members of the 
Ad Hoe Assembly, uninstructed parliamentarians al 
of them, realized at once that they would be forced | 
to face opposition from their respective nationd 
governments. Therefore they looked with some trepi- 
dation toward the governmental conference, to be | 
held within three months, which will decide on the | 
final text and send it to the respective legislatures for 
final ratification. 

Undismayed by the negative reaction of the French 
delegation, the Ad Hoc Assembly finally resolved that | 
its constitutional committee should follow the work 
of the governmental conference and report its find- 
ings. At this writing, it seems clear that only the 
French delegation will oppose this audacious decision. 


_ 


FuTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Is the draft Constitution of Europe satisfactory! 
The answer can only be yes and no. Many of it 
details might have been dealt with differently. The 
Constitution is a compromise among many conflicting 
and controversial national interests. Considering how 
quickly it was drafted, it strikes me as a monument 
achievement, as historically meaningful as the draft 
Constitution which George Washington submitted to 
the Congress of the United States in 1787. 

The draft Constitution is now being discussed by 
the six nations involved. Whatever their ultimate | 
verdict, it is supremely important that the represet- 
tatives of the people of those six countries have 
given them a standard to which they can repair. Thet | 
enthusiasm—which I found balanced by realism-anl 
their energetic advocacy may yet bring ratificatio ? 
of the Constitution. The one thing they require i | 
that their constituents be imbued with their Europed! } 
spirit. 
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That was the sense of the final address of Chair- 
man Paul Henri Spaak to the Ad Hoc Assembly, in 
which he asked them to preach closer cooperation to 
their peoples and their governments. “We must,” he 
said, “take an oath together that we shall shirk this 
task no longer, but that we shall fight as represen- 
tatives of the people for ultimate European unity.” 
Prolonged applause proved that the meeting agreed 
with its chairman. 


Summer Bible 
schools in Dixie 





Sister Mary Vivia, P.B.V.M. 





ly 1949 I FIRST LANDED in the South for Bible 
school, Dixie’s way of naming vacation school. After 
two days’ experience I found myself wishing that I 
were triplets. That year I had only forty-six pupils, 
not too many for one teacher under ordinary circum- 
stances. In age they ranged from eight to fourteen. 
In grading they were supposed to be from second 
through sixth; really, some of them had never learned 
to read. By means of boards laid upon supporting 
chairs to form benches, I managed to squeeze in the 
crowd that continued to come in spite of the dis- 
comfort of heat and limited space. Had I been triplets, 
I could have got two more 8-by-8 rooms in the shacks 
nearby and served my group more efficiently. 

The two sisters who were with me were no better 
off than I. The sister in charge of the older group had 
a larger room—the front room, or parlor—and a few 
more pupils, but older pupils require more room. Her 
enrolment began with seventh-graders and advanced 
through various ages to seventy-seven. 

The sister in charge of the youngest group faced 
the problems of a nursery, a kindergarten and the 
primary grades. She began work every morning in 
a tiny hall bedroom after the older boys took down 
the bed to provide more space for plank benches. 
Later she enjoyed the luxury of another room, the 
kitchen, then cleared of all breakfast debris. Recess 
time found her and her fifty pupils in the backyard, 
a plot of baked earth as grassless as a seashore. One 
merciful tree offered shade. The recess diversion was 
a rhythm band. Loud as the band was, the neighbor- 
hood did not object. Perhaps it was glad to hear 
something besides the sound of the sawmill zinging 
from dawn to dark. 

The learning of prayers was the first item on our 
program. The Our Father offered no difficulty after 





The author, a Sister of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, teaches in the Immaculate Conception 
School, Fairbank, Iowa. 








we got used to stopping before “Thine is the kingdom.” 
Repetition and prizes soon got the Hail Mary flowing 

smoothly and voluminously. Ambitious for a store 

of holy pictures, some learned more prayers. By the 

end of the Bible school, ninety-six good Baptist Ne- 

groes were saying: “I believe in the . . . holy, Catholic 

Church.” About twenty of them formed a rosary club 

that met twice a week in those Protestant homes. 

Hymns learned at Bible school, or sometimes spirituals, 

separated the decades. After the rosary there were’ 
catechism questions. 

“Coloring” was the Bible school sport. I sometimes 
thought that everything else was endured for the 
coloring period. The energy put into it was just short 
of that expended on the rhythm band. My misfortune 
was that I had only 6 boxes of crayons for 46 children. 
That would mean 48 crayons. Try sometime to dis- 
tribute 48 crayons among 46 youngsters, each of whom 
wants all the colors of the spectrum. After the first 
day I scared up a few more boxes of crayons, but 
not enough to dispense with my services as a vigilante 
during the coloring period. 

Singing wound up the morning exercises. This took 
place in the front room, where an old reed organ 
from the parish church had been practically flattened 
against the wall. The little children sang first, while 
the older ones had a recess period. Some of the adult 
women sat through this period and encouraged Carrie 
Sue and Tommie Lee to “do what the sistah tell you.” 
After the youngest had finished, the junior-high, senior- 
high and adult pupils sang in a group. For me this 
was Turkish-bath time. Sometimes I stood up and 
pumped with one foot and gave directions by eye 
and mouth. But for “Holy God, we praise Thy Name,” 
I always pumped with two feet. I didn’t need eyes 
to know that everyone was singing. The sound shook 
the house and drowned out the sawmill. 


WANTED: Mone SISTERS 


That was in 1949. The next year, the three sisters 
taught in an abandoned store and two loaned houses. 
For the last two years the classes have met in an 
unused theatre on the main street of town. More room 
and more pupils, but the same number of teachers! 
In the summer of 1952, three of us cared for 330 
pupils. Daily attendance was about 180. Some came 
for a day or so to see what we were like. Others came 
on the days when they didn’t work. Quite a number 
consider all education too strenuous to be a daily 
affair. 

My experiences in the South have made me change 
my wish to be triplets; now I wish I could be multi- 
plied at least 300 times. Priests we meet in Alabama 
and the nearby States of Georgia and Florida are 
sure to say: “I wonder if your Mother General can 
send me some sisters. I’ve got a building I can fill 
with children if I can get sisters.” They even try 
to have the “Bible School Sisters” telephone the Mother 
House for an immediate answer. The sisters don’t 
telephone; they are sure of the answer. The Mother 
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General is wondering where she'll get sisters enough 
to fill the existing schools. 

“That's a white school,” we said to one priest who 
persistently begs help for the Southern missions. “Yes, 
sister,” he replied; “the harvest of black and white 
is ripe in the South.” Very few white children, how- 
ever, attend our Bible school for them. This is true 
both of the “poor whites” and the other whites, whom 
we teach separately in this three-caste region. Prejudice 
and love of ease are, I think, the big obstacles to 
missionary work among white people here. The poor 
whites, it is true, don’t have an easy life; but they 
are somewhat stronger on the prejudice and more 
inclined to adopt an emotional religion. 

“My grandfather was a Catholic” is a common tale. 
Last summer a little girl at our poor-white Bible 
school became ill. When we visited the girl’s home, 
the grandmother said: “My father was once a Cath- 
olic.” A so-called Catholic woman who married a rich 
Protestant industrialist thinks she shows her broad- 
mindedness by attending various churches. Irish names 
that, up North, would belong very often in these parts 
to “pillars of the Church” belong to Protestant Sunday- 
school teachers. 


RESULTS 


After four summers in the South we are beginning 
to check up on results. More faces each year can 
mean satisfactory reports to their friends by those 
who attended last year. This will help to lessen preju- 
dice against the Church. As practically all the 
work is among children, one cannot expect conver- 
sions. Among the older people there have been a few. 
Problems of divorce and remarriage are frequent 
stumbling blocks here. In one of the colored districts 
there is a mission church where Mass is offered every 
Sunday and Bible school is held every Saturday during 
the school year. 

The children that return year after year offer hope. 
We watch to see if they attend Sunday Mass. It is 
easy to have a daily Bible-school attendance of nearly 
200, but it is difficult to have 30 at Sunday Mass. 
Though many teen-agers come to summer Bible school, 
comparatively few attend during the year and practi- 
cally none go to Sunday Mass. They all troop off at 
a late morning hour to their own church. 

As the social life of the colored people centers 
around their church, breaking away from it would be 
equivalent to courting ostracism. The teen-ager, with 
an awakening social instinct, senses this and lines 
up with the Protestants, even though in catechism 
class he will tell you that Christ founded only one 
Church, and will shout its four distinguishing marks. 

Summer Bible schools and Saturday classes by 
itinerant nuns will perhaps prepare the Southern 
colored and white for conversion, but even a trickle 
of conversions must await permanent organization 
with priests and nuns living among these people. And 
many towns in the South are without priests, not to 
speak of nuns. 
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Some may wonder whether it is worth while to 
send nuns to places so strongly Protestant as these 
Southern towns. Priests here, however, say there is 
no difficulty in filling a Catholic school in Dixie; and 
they cite examples and tell how many former pupils 
are today converts to Catholicism. They hold out 
an even stronger inducement: the hope of increased 


vocations to religious orders that take over Southem , 


missionary work. It means a sacrifice for any con. 
munity sending sisters to the South, where they usually 
must support themselves, or be supported by their 
Mother House, since the pastors have little or nothing 
to offer. Truly spiritual must be the outlook of a Mother 
Superior who will spare a community of sisters for 
unremunerative work in these days of high costs for 
the ordinary necessities. She knows in a practical way 
that God will not be outdone in generosity. If she does 
not begrudge sending sisters to the hard and barren 
mission fields of the South, the Lord of the Harvest 
will send her others in their place. 


APPEAL TO YOUTH 


While my wish to be triplets rose to the 300-mark, 
I thought a new sort of begging letter might be 
circulated in addition to, or in place of, the usual 
one for funds. The addressees would be the generous, 
loving, high-minded Catholic youth of America and 
their parents. The teen-agers would be asked to give 
themselves instead of the money they have been 
contributing to the missions. Missionaries have found 
a fairly generous response to their appeal for funds 
to establish, maintain and expand the material side 
of their mission plant. Their most acute need is that 
of personnel. Perhaps they are making little effort 


to satisfy that need beyond begging religious superiors _ 


to send them sisters. They could plan a series of letters 
addressed to the Catholic juniors and seniors in high 
school. These letters should place the mission need 
before the teen-agers and show them the means of 
satisfying that need. In such letters the missions should 
be pictured as they are, with all their inadequacies, 
so that no false hopes would attract volunteers. The 
strength of such letters should rest in Christ’s promise 
of a hundredfold here and heaven hereafter. 
Parents of teen-agers solicited for mission work need 
conditioning themselves. “The pay is good and there 
are opportunities for advancement” is too often the 
standard for evaluating a career. Thoughts to place 
before parents are these: Has God honored your 
household by a religious vocation? Has God approved 





the training you gave your children by choosing one | 


or more of them to do His special work? Do you 
regard the sanctification of your children as the great- 
est goal of your life? Have you thought of the benefits 
that God will give you and other members of your 
family for every vocation from your household? 


The spiritual soil of Dixie may seem hard and / 


barren, but the harvest is potentially great. I am sure 
that if called on, our youth would not be found want: 
ing in zeal, courage and generosity. 
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Paris letter 
wo Reticious Piays 1N Paris. One of the most re- 





natkable features of the theatrical season in Paris, 


' ow drawing to a close, has been the success of 
‘wo plays with religious themes—Les Dialogues des 


carmelites, by Georges Bernanos, and Sur la Terre 
comme au Ciel, by the Austrian Fritz Hochwaelder. 
Both plays ran well last season, reopened Septem- 
per last and have run right through this winter. Such 
lg runs are quite exceptional here, where a play 
is considered a success if it holds the boards for one 
fyll season. Another notable point about these two 
lays is that both are tragedies, the only ones among 


| the handful of plays held over for a second season. 


One may observe a phenomenon without being 
able to offer a satisfactory explanation for it, and that 
is the position in which I find myself after seeing both 
plays, so very different in character and appeal. 

The first, Les Dialogues des Carmelites, is not 
nearly such good theatre as Hochwaelder’s play. In 
fact, it was never intended for the theatre. Bernanos 
wrote this story of Carmelite nuns martyred at Com- 
piégne during the Revolution as a scenario for a film. 
The stage, therefore, is not its true medium, and 
many of the technical defects of the piece are due 
to this fact. One would willingly forgive these, how- 
ever, if one could follow the argument. To a French- 
man it is perhaps blindingly clear, but a foreigner 
does find some difficulty in grasping it. 

The plot purports to tell the story of one Blanche, 
a daughter of the aristocracy, who is essentially a 
coward. She seeks the seclusion of a Carmelite 
cloister, where she may live protected and at peace. 
But the Revolution breaks out, and religious persecu- 


| tion follows. Blanche flees from the convent: the 


sisters remaining there are condemned to death. As 
they mount the scaffold, they are joined by Blanche, 
who returns to them at the last moment, having found 
the courage to face death. 

Where has this courage come from? How has 
Blanche, who was terrified first by life and then by 
death, been able to die a martyr? Bernanos answers— 
it is the grace of God. And he even shows us, early 
in the play, how this grace has been won. The Mother 
Superior of the order, a strong-willed, balanced 
woman, who feels particularly responsible for Blanche, 
lies dying. One would expect that her death, after 
thirty years of prayer and penance, would be calm 
and serene, the fitting close to a good life. But no! 
The Mother Superior is terror-stricken, and screams 
with fear. Her death is a scandal to the community. 
Bernanos’ theory, and he states it plainly, is that the 
Mother Superior is dying Blanche’s death; and that 
is how Blanche, at the end, has the courage to choose 
4 martyr’s death. This fruit of Bernanos’ tortured 
thinking strikes me as somewhat suspect. 

For Sur la Terre comme au Ciel we move from 
4 Carmelite convent to the Society of Jesus. The scene 
is laid in Paraguay and deals with the events which 
led to the expulsion of the Jesuits from that country. 
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In contrast to the Bernanos play, this play is tautly 
constructed, it has solid characterization and moments 
of great theatrical effect. The strong cast is headed 
by Victor Francen, who, I believe, is to play his 
original part in a New York production scheduled 
for the coming winter. The merits of the play need 
to be exploited to the full to cover a certain weakness 
in the ending which is well camouflaged in the 
Parisian presentation. 

The Jesuits, who have been in Paraguay for 150 
years, are the virtual rulers of the country. They owe 
allegiance to the Spanish crown, but are exempt from 
tax and tribute. The Indian population of the country, 
150,000, has been converted to Christianity and lives 
in peace and harmony. The play opens at the point 
where an envoy from Spain arrives to investigate 
various charges trumped up against the Jesuits by 
the Spanish colonists of the neighboring states. 

The envoy finds the accusations false, but he has 
none the less brought with him from Spain the order 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits, because this model 
state of Paraguay has, by exciting the envy and hatred 
of the other Spanish colonists, become a source of 
danger to the Spanish Empire. The Fathers, faced 
with this injustice, are prepared to mobilize the state 
and to resist expulsion. Now intervenes an emissary 
from Rome, who has introduced himself in disguise 
to the Father Provincial, with the order that the 
Jesuits must submit to the Spanish decree. Their 
work in Paraguay is to be abandoned. They have been 
mistaken in thinking their mission was to establish 
this “heaven on earth” which Paraguay has become. 
The converted Indians cannot have grasped the true 
meaning of Christianity in this idyllic setting. There- 
fore the Jesuits must go. 

The Father Provincial accepts this decision, against 
his will but bound by the rule of obedience. He im- 
poses it in turn on his fellow-priests, who, ignorant 
of the Legate’s visit, cannot understand this change. 
In the ensuing confusion of order and counter-order, 
there is a clash between the Indians, who feel they 
have been betrayed by their protectors, and the 
Spanish soldiery. The Father Provincial endeavors to 
intervene and is mortally wounded. Before he dies 





Miss Farrell, an Irishwoman living in Paris, writes 
for Radio Eireann and Irish and French journals. 
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he reveals to the other priests that the decision not 
to resist was imposed on him from outside, and that 
he never agreed with it in his heart. The curtain 
falls on the death bed of the Provincial and the com- 
mencement of the new Spanish rule in Paraguay. 
The ending is theatrically very effective, with 
bursts of shots from the firing squads mingling with 
the prayers for the dead from the kneeling priests, 
but still it is a little unsatisfactory. One cannot help 
feeling that the Legate’s appraisal of the situation 


was correct; one would therefore like to see the 
Father Provincial coming to grips with it. His pe. 
sistent attachment to his own view reduces to mere 
obstinacy what the dramatist surely meant to presen 
as heroism. 





In spite of its shortcomings, Sur la Terre comme gy 
Ciel is an unusual and exciting play, whose Success | 
here does honor to Parisian theatregoers. May it re. | 
ceive the same cordial welcome in New York. 

IsoLDE FARRELL 





The Same Forever 

The simple rocks cried out their glad hosannas, 
The roads arranged their garments for His feet. 
But all the markets were as mute as children, 
And no one threw confetti in the street. 


There were no flashbulbs striking sudden lightning, 
Nor did the networks broadcast His address. 

The wise reporters all forgot their cameras, 

And He had no statement for the press. 


In vain you might have sought His Name in neon. 
Not even newsreels carried one detail. 

And if you passed Him on your way to office 

You would have thought, “The gardener or the mail.” 


For just as you or I step to the platform 
While the train slips on, and no one knows, 
So in the silence of that Easter morning, 
The stone being rolled away, He rose. 
JaMes F. Cotter 


Ladybird, Ladybird 
Ladybird, ladybird, 
Fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn. 


Little Isis scarab, little Freya fly, little fire-fly of day, 

O Indragépa, Mariehgne, Jomfru Maria, 

Ladybird, Marygold, do not fly away. 

Your house is on fire, 

Your children will burn. 

Stay, House of gold. 

Stay, Tower of ivory. 

Stay, Tower of David. 

David’s towers are fire-ringed. 

The ivory towers buckle in the draught. 

In laboratory furnaces the stars are cloven. 

Wan shattered columns under a waning moon, 
landscapes grow lunar. 

Pale winter flowers of man’s culture, 

Black iron lamp-posts in white parks, 

Bearing lemon moon-fruit in blue snow-dusks, 

Candling the ornamental water, the green-bronze 
David, 

Lie twisted now. 

Ikons tarnish in the death reek, 
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Smoke smudge on golds and greens, 
On stiff doll dress, long hands, 
Sad face under the brown cracking paint. 


The eagle’s talons grow dull from scrabbling at the 
stone. 


Gate of Heaven, stay. 

The end of days is on us. 

No longer rise the beautiful ones, 

The doves in the clefts of the rocks. 

The vineyards crackle, and the pines. 

The apples wither, the pomegranates pucker, the 
flagons break. 

Our world is grown old. ) 

No longer are breasts better than wine. 

No longer is woman’s beauty like an army terrible 
with banners. 

We have seen the death of desire. 

Brother knows not brother. 

The substance of our house is wasted, 

And we have not love. 

We have known water, and lived. 

Now we know fire. 
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Ladybird, ladybird, 
Fly not away home. 
Ladybird, Marygold, 
O clemens, O dulcis, O Virgo Maria. 
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The Third Person 

We call One Father. One, we may possess. 
Yet there remains that third, elusive One, ) 
Complying with no image nor address, 
Who breatheth where He will. Not to be won 
Is He, nor captured, even in a name. 
We call Him “ghost” Who is essential lifel 
We paint a dove to represent His flame 

Of fortitude in terrifying strife! 


wee 


In vain shall we define His outward guise. 
He is not ever there, but only here, 

When, in compassion for the endless cries | 
Of man’s necessity and urgent fear, 
He takes possession, dominates the clod, 
Empowering the clay to act the God. 


M. M. Dotan 
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The American scene—two views 


COMMENTARY ON THE AMERICAN 
SCENE: Portraits of Jewish Life in 
America. 











Edited by Elliott E. Cohen. Knopf. 
337p. $3.75 


On the New York subways there is 
opportunity enough to hear the Amer- 
ican scene commented upon in terms 


' such as these: “Is enough he’s making 


p> <e 


after all a living?” “So he’s my boss, 
so what he’s my boss? It gives him a 


' ight he should talk that way?” Dr. 


ee 


s pucker, the 


> 
y 


army terrible 


is A. BRADY 


possess. 


} 


Mario Pei is the straphanging eaves- 
dropper who reports this conversa- 
tional genre (describable, perhaps, as 
turnstyle ). 

In the volume under review, twenty 
talented essayists scrutinize their own 
people, from their swaying stance on 
the Woodlawn Road-Jerome Avenue 
express to as far beyond Gotham as 
Tulsa and San Francisco; sometimes 
they do it in language as high above 
the cadences of Yiddish as the artfully 
balanced prose of David Riesman’s 
introduction. 

” The over-all effect is good because 


' ofthe enduring presence of the literary 


virtue of honesty. Occasional sketches 
are shallow or smug and they weaken 
the book. The great preponderance, 
however, is free of the charges of ex- 
cess nostalgia and tearful grievance. 

In this sociology of the heart, Uncle 
Sam is very likely to be Papa Aaron- 
sns brother Vivien Samuel David, 


| but he is not too far removed from 
| the gentleman in the tricolored trous- 
' ers and stovepipe hat. Most probably 
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he is a lower-middle-class tradesman 
or laborer (become skilled) from East 
Europe settled in New York City. With 
Uncle Sam and his offspring this col- 
lection, made from the pages of Com- 
mentary, chiefly deals. 

Wallace Markfield cuts the garment 
industry in outline with sure shears in 
“Seventh Avenue: Boss and Worker,” 
padding the shoulders neatly with a 
critique of what unionism has done to 
remind the victor that his fellow Jews 
involved are likewise men. “I Cash 
Clothes!” makes clear why Getoff is 
aman his customers trust; Ruth Glazer 
rings true as a $10 sale with “The 
Jewish Delicatessen” and “West Bronx: 
Food, Clothing and Shelter.” 

The palm seems deservedly Isa 
Kapp’s, however. Compared with his 
By the Waters of the Grand Con- 
course,” the few pieces directly con- 
cerned with discrimination and as- 
similation are shallow bubblings. A 
great matter stalks these pages and 
the better minds address themselves 
t it, even when they cannot believe. 

Go-cart membership in the Poe Park 
alumni association was surely no han- 


dicap in the attempt to appreciate 
these essays, nor familiarity with Lake- 
wood’s Madison Avenue and the 
chicken farms of its sandy byroads. 
But these are not necessary qualifica- 
tions. The simple delight in laughing 
and a love for Moses and the prophets 
prepare one best for this feast. 
Gerarp S. SLOYAN 





THE GREAT AMERICAN PARADE 





By H.-J. Duteil. Twayne. 321p. $3.75 


This shallow and distorted interpreta- 
tion of America has the merit of en- 
hancing the genius of A. de Tocque- 
ville and of underscoring the creden- 
tials required to interpret one com- 
munity to another. The volume is too 
encyclopedic to be penetrating; a 
little is said about everything: the 
land, climate, railroads, government 
(every American has “two nationali- 
ties”), education (Fordham University 
is “the nursery of the Irish clergy”), 
religion (Catholics are “habituated 
only to authoritarian stupidities”), 
crime, arts, etc., etc. Each topic de- 
mands a chapter; each is handled in a 
few pages. 

The charge of being encyclopedic is 
not, of course, sufficient to condemn 
the book. It was written for Euro- 
peans, and that may be what they 





BOOKS 


need. The book is not a failure, more- 
over, merely because the author has 
criticized Americans; the author has 
found much to praise and many of 
his criticisms are correct. And one 
can ignore his irrational slant against 
Irish-Americans and American Cath- 
olics, clergy and laity. The interpreta- 
tion is a failure because the author 
lacks the credentials and the necessary 
talent of perspective for the respon- 
sibility he freely assumed. 

First, his credentials. He is, the 
translator says, an important French 
Catholic writer. He spent the early 
1940’s here, and he covered New 
York thoroughly from Battery to 
Bronx. His acquaintance with Amer- 
icans beyond the Bronx was derived 
more from the Daily News, encyclo- 
pedias and guides than from study 
and personal observation. These cre- 
dentials do not permit him to speak 
with any authority. 

Secondly, his perspective. He gives 
less than two pages to American litera- 
ture; four of the nine pages allotted 
to the press are given to letters from 
the Daily News. One page is given to 




















and verve.” 





By the author of MR. BLUE 
MYLES CONNOLLY 


The 


Reason for Ann 
and Other Stories 


The gaiety and romance—with heavenly overtones—of The 
Reason for Ann, the whimsical satire of The Pigeon from 
St. Bartholomew’s, the heart-touching poignancy of Love, 
Tomi, the deep emotional impact of Natural Causes, the thrill- 
ing realism of Seminary Hill and The Big Red House on 
Hope Street—these are reasons why you will find this a 
thoroughly rewarding and enjoyable book. “Remarkable 
human vignettes .. . told with the irresistible Connolly charm 


At your bookstore @ $3.00 


McMullen Books, Inc. 22 Park Place, New York 7 


—THE VINCENTIAN 
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Books 


Recommended 


for the religious 





for the family 


for summer retreats 


IN HIM WAS LIFE 
by John P. Delaney, S.J. 


Fifty-eight thought-provoking ser- 
mons based on the Sunday and Holy 
Day Gospels of the year provide in- 
spiration, sometimes with startling 
suddenness, for living out in daily 
life, the spirit of the Mass. Price $2.75 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE 
by Joseph A. Breig 


A series of simple conversations on 
the vast, deep truths of the gospels. 
More a picture than a story of a 
Catholic Lolly that realizes the re- 
lationship between itself and God, and 
between God and each of its members. 


Price $2.50 


HE COMETH 
by William J. McGarry, S.J. 
This complete and inspiring work on 
the human and divine elements of the 
first Christmas and the liturgy of 
Advent has a beauty and wisdom un- 
bounded by time or season, 

Price $3.50 


These three inspiring 
books can now be pur- 
chased at a combination 
price of only 


$6.75 a set. 
$2.00 by 


now 


Save acting 








AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17 
Please send me ...... t (s) IN HIM 





WAS LIFE, GOD IN OUR HOUSE and 
HE COMETH at the combination price 
of $6.75 per set. 


Send me only: 











.-- IN HIM WAS LIFE $2.75 

.. GOD IN OUR HOUSE $2.50 

.-. HE COMETH $3.50 
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the Catholic press, described as rich 
in weeklies and monthlies; a lengthy 
paragraph is devoted to the “strangely 
profane” contents of a minor monthly; 
in three lines three periodicals are 
mentioned favorably by name. 

But the Europeans are not informed 
of the high-caliber work of Common- 
weal, America, Thomist, Thought, 
Theological Studies, Americas, New 
Scholasticism, and many others. These 
are examples, be it noted, of the 
author’s prevailing perspective; they 
are not curious exceptions. Finally, 
take his handling of the Negro prob- 
lem, and compare it with the insight 
shown by Brian Battershaw’s article 
“The New American Revolution” in 
the current Dublin Review. That alone 
will suffice to show that H.-J. Duteil 
is not even a faint copy of A. de 
Tocqueville. That is regrettable, for we 
Americans could stand another Dem- 
ocracy in America. 

Wriituo L. Lucey 


“Christ the subject” 
THE INTERIOR CARMEL 








By John C. H. Wu. Sheed & Ward. 
256p. $3.25 


Replete with true wisdom, this treatise 
upon the interior life is difficult to re- 
view both adequately and briefly. A 
convert whose spiritual autobiography 
appeared under the title Beyond East 
and West (cfr. Am. 10/19/51), Dr 
Wu is a man of culture both broad 
and profound; his competence is re- 
markable. Here, both culture and com- 
petence serve, as wortliy handmaids, 
a true religious reverence. 

The Interior Carmel endeavors “to 
show that man can live in the world 
with the spirit of the cloister.” A pro- 
log explains that, normally, growth of 
love for God in the soul is gradual; 
and in the three chief portions of the 
work the author treats “the budding” 
(pp. 33-89), “the flowering” (pp. 93- 
137) and “the ripening of love” (pp. 
141-221), adding an epilog on “Christ, 
the Living Way.” 

The governing viewpoint of the 
spiritual life that Dr. Wu assumes is 
that of St. John of the Cross; and he 
adapts the thought of St. John (in the 
almost anonymous way the latter 
would surely have wished) simply and 
well to the needs of the average soul. 
This fact and the book’s spirit and 
purpose justify both the title and sub- 
title: “The Threefold Way of Love.” 

One might be disconcerted by the 
copious citation of divers uneven 
sources; yet the author assimilates all 
with a sure understanding and true 
integration. Dedicated to “Mary... 
Seat of Wisdom,” the work offers rich 
matter for prayerful reflection. It can 


be recommended as spiritual reading 
almost without the reserve that et 
who have, at least in some limited 
way, approached the culture of mind! 
of Dr. Wu will appreciate it more 
fully. 
Admirable is his handling here of 
traditional teaching upon the spiritual 
life as purgative, illuminative and uni. | 
tive. He demonstrates well that thes | 
terms represent, precisely (with, oj/ 
course, an altering emphasis as the 
spiritual life develops), three aspect, 
of growth of the soul in love for God 
that the spiritual life should alway;, 
progress on earth in ever greater py. 
rification, increasing enlightenment| 
and deepening union with God. 
Again, regarding contemplation, D;, 
Wu wisely avoids refined theologica| 
precisions of recent times which tq 
often (presented in a “theologically 
undigested” manner), tend to confus 
and disturb the average soul. Gene. | 
ally, he treats of contemplation i 
what we may term the “wholesom’ 
manner and sense of St. Thoma! 
Aquinas. 
So well has Dr. Wu written of St 
Thérése of Lisieux that he will unde. 
stand (far better, perhaps, than this , 
reviewer) a caution that might be 
urged in view of the spirit about w, 
The perfection of love does not stand 
in its best relief, it seems, in the cow. 
sels of the Hebrew shema’ cited }; 
Christ for the Scribe (the terms ¢? 
which Dr. Wu weighs well on p. 252: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God’ 
etc, . . . [and thy neighbor as thy. 
self]” ). "The specific perfection o 
Christian love, as St. Thérése ob 
served, is brought to its highest relic 
in the words of Jesus asking His ow 
to “love one another as I have loved 
you” (John 15:12). Normally, onlya/ 
love that finds both model any 
strength in its Crucified Lord wil 
i eadily flower and ripen to contempli| 
tion. | 
Indeed, only the modest measureit| 
which we approach that love will «| 
able us here fully to protit from Tl: 
Interior Carmel. The work is well it) 
dexed, with the significant observ. 
tion that “the name of Christ is 1, 
listed because He is, after all, the| 
subject of the entire book.” 
WiiuaM Reap, §J. | 





Two on “white superiority” 
BLANKET BOY | 
By Peter Lanham, based on an ont 


inal story by A. S. Mopeli-Pauli| 
Crowell. 309p. $3.50 
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was composed originally in the Basuto 
tongue by Mopeli-Paulus, a chieftain 
of Basutoland. Peter Lanham, an 
Englishman well-known as a radio 
broadcaster in South Africa, did it 
into English. 

The result, however much embel- 
lishment and addition may be due to 
the English member of the team, reads 
like an authentic African’s view of the 
white man and his Union. Here are 
pictured the truculent Boer, with his 
Calvinist notion that the black is the 
child of Ham and must be kept under; 
the Englishman, varying in decency 
according to the social scale; the In- 
dian and the half-caste; and finally, 
at the bottom of this uneasy pyramid, 
the submerged, sullen black populace. 

Monare, hero of the tale, is rep- 
resented here as the archetypal black 
“boy,” who leaves his native grazing 
lands and a life of self-respect among 
his own people for a quick fortune in 
the mines. Penned in there and bru- 
talized by the police, he nevertheless 
acquires money to buy the cattle 
which will enhance him in his native 
territory. 

Unfortunately, Monare is caught in 
more tragedies than one. Poised un- 
easily between recently acquired 
Christianity and savage tradition, he 
is persuaded on his return home to 
take part in a ritual murder. For the 
rest of the story he is a wanderer pur- 
suing his unsteady path to the gallows. 

There are relieving moments in the 
story. Monare is better treated in Eng- 
lish Durban than in Dutch Johannes- 
burg. He finds friends among the In- 
dian Moslems and status of a sort in 
a Portuguese colony. In fact, the 
authors have their protagonist turn 
Moslem and hint that in Islam the 
black man will find that equality he 
has sought in vain among Christians. 

This seems a little severe. It fails, 
for one thing, to take into account 
the different approaches to Christian- 
ity. “In the country of the Portuguese” 
Monare learned, “there was much 
freedom for the brown, yellow and 
black peoples.” It would seem log- 
ical for the black to try the Portu- 
guese interpretation of Christianity 
before leaping into the mosque. 

Nevertheless this is an engrossing 
novel, though its sordid sexual and 
economic undertones will repel some 
readers, It is also a warning. Monare, 
in the midst of the Durban riots, 
muses: “If ever we Africans should 
rise against the white man .. . who 
shall, on that day of reckoning, ask 
4 white man what tongue he speaks, 
and whether he has befriended us or 
used us illP On that day, as on this, 
the foe shall be distinguished only by 
the color of his skin.” 

Let us read and mark. 

Water O’HEARN 














CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues 
in the United States is the subject of a comprehensive series of 
articles currently appearing in The Commonweal. A group of 
Catholic laymen will evaluate these widely discussed attitudes, 
and their effects, in coming issues of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


These articles will include: 

Catholics and American Democracy by John Cogley 
Catholics and American Politics by Daniel F. Cleary 
Catholics and Literature by Henry Rago 

Catholics and Religious Art by Maurice Lavanoux 
Clerzy and Laity by Joseph E. Duffy 

Catholics and Pressure Groups by Frank Getlein 
Catholic Separatism by John Kane 

Catholics and Education by Joseph E. Cunneen 
Catholics and Isolationism by James O'Gara 
Catholics and Social Reform by Edward A. Merciniak 
Catholics and Other Faiths by Theodore Maynard 


A trial subscription to The Commonweal ordered on the attached 
coupon (or a facsimile) will begin with the first article on this list. 


see Special Introductory Offer: 17 Issues for $2------. 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
For the enclosed $2 please send the next 17 issues, beginning 
with the first June issue. 
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KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE 





By Rumer Godden. Viking. 
$3.50 


If widowed Sophie Ward had come to 
live in Kashmir bolstered by the 
sturdy prejudices of the traditional 
English memsahib toward a smal] In- 
dian village, all the tragedy that later 
came to her might have been averted. 
But she came to make an economical 
yet “beautiful” life for herself and her 
stall children, secure in the vision of 
herself as one of the peasants, hard- 
working, understanding, friendly. Her 
sympathy for the natives never failed 
her; it was her comprehension that 
was deficient, and her ability to esti- 
mate accurately their needs and de- 
sires, and their view, consequently, of 
her possessions. She could not, with 
her meager experience, calculate the 
inestimable harm that English colonia! 
policy had wrought before her. 

At first there was no evident en- 
mity between the foreign woman and 
the village children, who later try to 
murder her daughter, or between her 
and her servant, who pursued the 
logic of their historic relation to the 
English by trying to poison her. She 
was lulled into a sense of profound 
well-being only to awaken violently 
to the depth and breadth and height 
of racial and national differences. 

Rumer Godden’s latest book is her 
best story and uses some fascinating 
materials gathered from her own life 
in India. In the end it was Sophie 
herself who grew in acceptance and 
wisdom, through the example of a 
sensitive and almost saintly young In- 
dian servant, but more, through the 
rather terrible lessons provided by the 
people she had come to live among. 
A perfectly safe “out” was offered her: 
an English husband with a traditional 
sense of propriety and superiority, and 
a home in England. She rejected them 
both, and chose to remain close to the 
scene of her costly lessons. 

Miss Godden is a fine minor nov- 
elist with gifts of succinct, sometimes 
distinctive expression, a rather jerky 
prose style and a more-than-ordinary 
realization of the spiritual resources of 
her material. Hers is not the intensive, 
incisive ability of the major novelist 
to suggest the total canvas by deline- 
ating its meaningful parts. Some of the 
sections of a major story are here, but 
the whole portrait of alien cultures 
superimposed one upon another is not 
part of Miss Godden’s achievement. 
The sense of impending disaster is 
well-handled; the true tragedy of in- 
ternational hatred, blindness and mis- 
understanding only occasionally makes 
itself felt beyond the twists and turns 
of plot and character. 

Doris GRUMBACH 
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THE WORD 











Then appeared to them what seemed 
to be tongues of fire, which parted and 
came to rest on each of them; and 
they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 2:3-4. Epistle of Pente- 
cost Sunday.) 


In the liturgy of the Church, if not in 
Christian piety, the feast of Pentecost 
outranks the feast of Christmas. Both 
festivals are birthdays, and both are 
birthdays of the one Christ. Christmas 
is the birthday of the physical Christ 
and Pentecost is the birthday of the 
mystical Christ. With a rush of wind 
and a flash of flame the mighty Holy 
Spirit swept down upon our Lady and 
the apostles, and the Church, gener- 
ated by the Incarnate Word in the 
womb of Jewry, came to birth. 

There are two modern pities about 
that Church which effectively began 
to be on the day of Pentecost. The 
first pity is that the original one 
Church has shattered, under the blow 
of a thing called never so strangely a 
Reformation, into a hundred pieces or 
sects. “You will know them by the 
fruit they yield,” our Saviour had said 
sadly. The Reformers not only fell 
away from the ancient Mother, but 
they fell away from one another, so 
that a great part of the Christianity of 
the twentieth century is neither a 
flock nor a vine, but a babel, without 
at all being a tower. 

In one sense, moreover, the case of 
Christianity today is worse than in 
the very heat and heyday of the Ref- 
ormation. The original Reformers had 
at least the wits to see that if one man 
says this wafer is God and another 
says it is dough, someone must be 
right and therefore someone must be 
wrong. It has been left for our in 
genious age to make the truly re 
markable discovery that when I pro- 
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fess Christ to be very God and the 
fellow next door professes Christ to 
be a very good man, we are both 
right. In the vigorous days of the 
sixteenth century men at least be- 
lieved things; believed them so fiercely 
and furiously that in the name of faith 
they heaved rocks and pulled down 
walls and built fires—not only for the 
burning of books. Now we believe 
things so lightly and so slightly that 
in the name of tolerance we not only 
live together amicably, as we should, 
but congratulate one another on our 
contradictory religious beliefs. Once 
you could get into a fine fight over the 
papacy, which is something worth 
fighting about. Now you can only find 
an argument over whether a govern- 
ment ought to send someone to see the 
Pope, which is merely tiresome. 

The other pity about the Church is 
that she is not really appreciated by 
those who really know her, know who 
she is. There are Catholics who re- 
gard the Catholic Church as the re- 
ligious analogy of the Lions or the 
Kiwanis, a club to which one happens 
to belong, to which one pays more or 
less grudging dues and which one 
might reasonably leave if membership 
became burdensome or annoying. For 
yet other Catholics, less bright even 
than the foregoing, the Church is 
nothing but churchmen: a Cardinal 
or a bishop or a dyspeptic pastor or 
a brooding and humorless Jesuit. 

In both instances the Catholic will 
naturally be discontented, for the 
Church as a club is really not a very 
good club, and churchmen are, in 
general, a strange and unpredictable 
lot. If we love Holy Mother Church— 
and she needs our love as sorely as 
we need to love her—we must see her 
in a genuinely supernatural light. St. 
Paul said that the Church is both the 
mystical body of Christ and the bride 
of Christ. What Paul meant by all this 
I cheerfully leave for others to ex- 
pound. It is enough for the moment 
that his notion of the Church is clearly 
supernatural, and that his language is 
oddly beautiful. Another way of stat- 
ing the whole point is to say that a 
Catholic will never see the splendor 
of the Church, will never know the 
Church for a real mother, will never, 
in short, be a complete Catholic, un- 
less he looks not only at the Church 
but into her. “All the glory of the 
King’s daughter is within.” 

On the first Pentecost, the flaming 
Holy Spirit descended upon many 
people but only upon one thing: one 
true Church. That true Church yet 
stands astride the world, her mother’s 
arms flung wide to all. But it is hard to 
see how more will come to know her 
unless we who know her really come 
to love her. 

VincEnT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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GOD 


AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By Victor White, O.P. 


From the Foreword by Carl Jung: 
“Father White's book has the 
merit of being the first theological 
work from the Catholic side which 
deals as deeply with the far reach- 
ing effects of the new empirical 
knowledge and makes a serious 
attempt to integrate it.” $4.00 


THE FORLORN 


DEMON 


By Allen Tate 


From a review by Delmore 
Schwartz in the New York Times: 
“This new volume is particularly 
important because it is his first 
book of critical essays since his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism 

. The doctrines of the Church 
have had an extremely illuminat- 
ing and fruitful influence upon 
Mr. Tate’s critical style and 
thought .. . Throughout the book 
Mr. Tate has drawn upon Catholic 
and Thomist doctrines.” $3.00 


THE COASTS OF THE 


COUNTRY 


Edited by Clare Kirchberger 


A treasury of Pre-Reformation 
English Catholic prayers, includ- 
ing the great mystical writers of 
the 14th Century such as Julian 
of Norwich, Richard Rolle, Wal- 
ter Hilton and the author of the 
Cloud of Unknowing. ‘They were 
written before the disputes of the 
Reformation had turned men’s 
minds to the need of apologetics.” 
—From the Introduction by God- 
frey Anstruther, O.P. $3.50 


THE CONSERVATIVE 
MIND 


By Russell Kirk 

A basic introduction to the litera- 
ture and main ideas of Burke, Col- 
eridge, Newman, Disraeli, Tocque- 
ville, John Adams, Babbitt and 
Santayana. “Kirk has a genius for 
making the highest sort of social 
and moral wisdom interesting and 
understandable to the general 
reader. May God prosper this 
book.’’"—Ross Hoffman. $6.50 


Henry Regnery Company 
Chicago 
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thought. 


The Documentation Section brings you the new encyclicals, 
and all important Papal and pastoral pronouncements. 


Each month you will find sixty-four pages of information which will 
aid you in becoming an informed Catholic. All articles are reprinted 
in full, but the magazine is digest in size for convenient reading and 
easy reference. 


Some Titles in the June Issue 


by Giuseppe Angelo Cardinal Roncalli 
by Manning Johnson 


Catholics and Unesco 
Menace of Communism 
Marriage and The Family in Irish Life by Sean De Cleir 
Indecent Literature and the Law by Vincent C. Allred 
The Catholic Layman in Labor-Management Relations 

by Quentin Ogren 


START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 





The Catholic Mind e 70 East 45th Street e New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE CATHOLIC MIND. Start my sub- 
scription with the June issue and send it monthly for: 

0 1 year $3.00 [] 2 years $5.00 Ci 3 years $7.00 

add 50¢ per year postage for Canada and Foreign) 
(] Payment enclosed C) Bill me later 
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CAN-CAN, which is billed under Cole 
Porter’s credit line and presented b 
Feuer and Martin at the Shubert, is a 
theatrical jambalaya prepared by a 
congress of chefs, some of whom used 
tainted ingredients. While the many 
cooks did not quite spoil the stew, 
it certainly has a questionable taste, 

Mr. Porter, the composer, may be 
conditionally absolved of throwing the 
spoiled fish in the pot, since if there 
is a fetid odor about his music, this 
reviewer is not musically educated 
enough to detect it; and it is doubtful 
if many others in the average audi- 
ence are. Nor can the blame be laid 
at the door of Jo Mielziner, who de- 
signed the sets—not his most impres- 
sive job but nevertheless in good taste 
and the right mood, an observation 
that may be extended to include Mot- 
ley’s colorful costumes. 

Abe Burrows, who wrote the book 
and directed the show, and Michael 
Kidd, who staged the dances and 
musical numbers, are not, however, 
above suspicion. Since the story line 
is based on a dance, Mr. Kidd seems 
to have been the major chef when the 
production was being cooked up. This 
apparently lets Mr. Burrows off the 
hook. 

Years ago, when your observer was 
a tyro theatregoer, his seniors in the 
peanut gallery used to describe the 
can-can as a sexy French dance im- 
ported from that naughty Paris. The 
legend still survives among those who 
cling to the notion that the French 
are a frivolous people, and that there- 
fore Paris is a more wicked city than 
Berlin, Caracas or Cicero, Ill. Co 
producer Martin says that the can-can 
was originally an urban folk dance, 
and there is no evident reason to 
doubt his word, since the dance 
seems essentially too naive and ener- 
getic to have been fashioned in the 
theatre. 

Like most dances in which both 
sexes participate, can-can contains an 
amatory element. Mr. Kidd has seized 
the alluring style of the dance and 
converted what was probably at first 
a robust flirtation into a persistently 
erotic ballet. One of his numbers 
comes to a climax with a gesture that 
exceeds eroticism and becomes lewd. 

Mr. Burrows has contributed a re- 
write of the Cinderella story to the 
production, and Peter Cookson and a 
French actress, billed as Lilo, make 
the efforts of the lovers to find their 
happy ending seem almost important. 


| Mr. Cookson is a good-looking, stal- 
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wart actor, who for the first time, 
according to rumor, reveals that he 
owns a voice more than sufficient for 
musical romance, 

Lilo is a dynamic personality who 
combines the wistfulness of Edith Piaff 
with the brass of Ethel Merman and 
appears to be a better actress than 
either. She can carry a song with ease 
and suddenly turn gravel-throated, as 
ifshe were gargling the lyric. She can 
mug or clown or play a scene straight 
for either humor or tenderness. It is 
dificult to remember a more gracious 
gift from France to America since the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Gwen Verdon is a dancing tornado, 
with a leaning toward the comic, who 
dominates most scenes in which she 
appears. Hans Conried, an untalented 
and unconscionable sculptor, and Erik 
Rhodes, a roving critic, are humorous 
caricatures. Several others hard to 
identify in the playbill contribute to 
the merriment of the production. 

Aside from the dances, which too 
often veer toward the salacious, Can- 
Can is moderately melodious and hu- 
morous. It is more lively in perfor- 
mance, however, than imaginative in 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 








a maimed and lunatic sculptor (Vin- 


cent Price) who murders 


people 


wholesale and coats them with wax 
to display in his museum. Its capacity 
to scare anyone but the hopelessly 


credulous is open to serious question, 


and its capacity to interest without 
scaring is even more negligible. Con- 
sequently, for adults its bag of tech- 
nical tricks remains just that and pro- 
vides no semblance of an answer to 
the crucial question: Is 3D the key 


to better movies? 


MAN IN THE DARK is the “quickie,” 


three-dimensional, pseudo-psychiatric 
gangster melodrama which inspired a 
London critic to make what strikes me 





CAMPS 





as the most provocative wisecrack yet 
leveled at the new medium. Referring 
to the picture’s inclusion of bullets 
among the assorted missiles which, 
according to already established 3D 
tradition, are hurled directly at the 
audience, he said: “If I must occupy 
the position of a firing-squad victim 
I wish to be blindfolded.” This is 
simply a pungent way of pointing out 
the obvious fact that employing the 
technique for its superficial shock 
value (which has been the exclusive 
preoccupation of the films so far) is 
a sure way of alienating audiences 
over the long pull. 

Besides firing revolvers at you, 
Man in the Dark menaces you with 











Massachusetts 





p= CRANWELL — 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
aion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 

winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 8.J. 
Cranwell Sehool, Box 426 Lenox, Mase. 

















HOUSE OF WAX is the first all-out 
experiment in 3D film-making to be 
unveiled by a major studio (Warner). 
Besides being visually three-dimen- 
sional (when looked at through gog- 
gles provided by the management), 
the film is elaborately produced in the 
company’s quite effective two-color 
process called Warnercolor and em- 
ploys a stereophonic sound system 
modestly called Warnerphonic sound. 

This last refinement deploys sound 
projectors all around the theatre. 


| When a character who is out of the 


_ camera’s range speaks, 


~ 


the voice 
comes from its appropriate off-screen 
position somewhere in the draperies 
at the side of the stage. When a chair 


| is hurled directly at the camera, it 


seems to fly over the heads of the 
audience, and the thud of its landing 
emanates from the back of the the- 


| atre. And whenever, which as a mat- 
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to find their | 


st important. 
looking, stal- 


ter of fact is frequently, a lady screams 
(amember of the cast, that is, though 
the film’s promoters would be grati- 
fed by similar reactions from its fe- 
male spectators), the noise assaults 
one from all directions and seems to 
fil the auditorium. 

The binder for these spectacular 


"audio-visual effects is a mechanical 


and strictly old-hat horror story about 
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Michigan 





DOMINICAN CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $156, eight weeks. Catalog. 


CAMP DIRECTOR 


13541 Gould Avenue 
Dearborn, Michigan 











New York 





Our LADY OF LOURDES 


for Girls 


CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,600 acres on two 
rivate lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th year. 

iding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Fishing, Teimacen, Trips, Arts and 
Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses. Fee 
$400. Catalog. 


Rev. James V. Hart, President 
Write to: Rev. Vincent L. Clyne 


472-L. West 142 St., New York 31 





Pennsylvania 


TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 36th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 


ee an 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS —_____ AGES 6 TO 16 —— 


$225 for season; $130 per month! $250 for season; $140 per month 








GIRLS ——______ 


SPRUCELAND 
GRANITE LAKE 








-, JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 
For Booklet Write WR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 


Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals— 
Finest Equipment—Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. Transportation included in all Fees. 
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1. THE SIGN OF JONAS 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


2. MY WAY OF LIFE 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
Precious Boop. $1.35 


. SOCIETY AND SANITY 
SHEED & Warp. $3 


4. THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


w 


McGraw-Hut, $4 Edited by Rev. John A, O’Brien 


. PROMISES TO KEEP 
KeEnepy. $3 


an 


The stores listed below report their best selling books 
during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by 


By Thomas Merton 


By St. Thomas Aquinas 


By William E. Walsh 











Sellin 


6. THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 
McGraw-HiLv. $3.50 


. A MAN APPROVED 
SHEED & WARD. $2.25 


. BE NOT SOLICITOUS 
SHEED & Warp. $3 


. SAINTS FOR NOW 
SHEED & WarD. $3.50 


~ 


By Frank J. Sheed 


b> 
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opks 


Edited by Maisie Ward 


Edited by Clare Boothe Luc 


10. STAGE OF FOOLS 


its relative position in each report. This point system, 


AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


ee Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
t. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
ain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 188 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 87 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


= P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 188 N. 
13th St. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 68 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


Dutton. $3.95 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good } 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the | | 
service can best be shown by patronizing the stores. | 


By Charles A. Brady 
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ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 Sout | ACTING 


Broadway. di oactive 
ST. PAUL, E. M. Loh Co., 413-417 Sik } 
hii ee mann Co. of the we 
SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, a | Of good a 
Main Ave. ; streams of 
SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., $17 Sut } 
"ter St. i by the pé 
SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, mw | ‘“0nment 
Wyoming Ave. days and r 
SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1828 # | and low, t 
ve. 
men | 
SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4thaw |. SPU 
SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Bot! - '',"° 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. jumped int 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop) Sible custo 
Wall St. 


er mer 
VAnCcOUVER, The Kaufer Co., 808 Richa | greed 
St. 2 ea & 
VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Lté, | named Lot 
431 Dunsmuir St. Fsalt, , 
WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery (0, 5 
718 11 St, N. W. pouses Car 
WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Bo! Nev., a cit 
op. 
WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212 tered a nev 
Market St. the follow: 


WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, 1! this d 
South Emporia. > d: 
WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Bsr) Sible for an 
natyne Ave. i Person othe 
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ical tools, some loathsome spe- later, the same citizen, this time ac- 
i of bird and insect life and a companied by his wife, entered the THE HOLY BIBLE 
variety of blunt instruments, and newspaper office and inserted another 
winds up on the inevitable, gastrically ad, reading: “I will be responsible for Douay Version — Standard Size — 
unsettling roller-coaster ride. It ne- my wife’s debts.” . .. As day followed say ed a > aay = ae 
 glected, however, to equip itself with day, the impulses from both good and CO y 
| anything in the way of a story which bad example continued spraying the Cloth, red edge .......e00.. $3.25 
gdults would find remotely plausible milieu. . . . Some men spread civic Imitation Leather .......... $5.00 
or interesting. Edmund O’Brien, Aud- peace. .. . In Chicago, a bus-driver— Small Size—India Paper 4% x 7 
| ey Totter and Ted de Corsia are a new father—handed out 500 cigars Cloth ...seseeeeeeeeeeevees $3.50 
among those prominently visible to his passengers... . Other men dis- as —. Sea poy 
' through your polaroid glasses. turbed the peace. . . . In Detroit, two csoremenesnce teers cielo 
, (Columbia) citizens carried on a fist fight in a re- THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
volving door. Spectators placed bets 26 Vesey Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
SPLIT SECOND is an old-fashioned, as the battle went round and round. 
“fattie,” suspense melodrama which . . . Here, a man would turn over a 
makes up in taut direction and intel- new leaf. . . . In Leeds, Eng., the Schools and Colleges 
ligent writing and performances for its oldest retired burglar in the British 
lack of a visual extra dimension. ae Empire se cago his 100th anno b New York 
. first directorial undertaking of Dick Interviewed by reporters, he revealed 
se who apparently learned the that he had discovered at the age of COLLEGE OF 
ticks of the trade while cavorting in ninety-four that crime does not pay. NEW ROCHELLE 
front of the cameras in similar pictures, ... There, a man would keep the old 
| the film is a neat blend of the tradi- leaf. s . In Indianapolis, an employe NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
tinal and the topical. In traditional | of a burglar alarm company was ar- _ 
¢ or Petrified Forest fashion it corrals a rested for looting numerous stores and Sane ee ae 
> , cross-section of humanity (Jan Ster- warehouses during his trips to repair ad 
ling, Alexis Smith, Arthur Hunnicutt, the alarms. Chartered in 1904 
| Keith Andes, etc.) in an isolated spot 
at the gunpoint of a cold-blooded Practically, every walk of life rocked WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
' escaped convict (Stephen McNally). under the bombardment of the so- 16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
- Fulton J. Shen Fora topical note it adds an imminent _ cially radioactive impulses. . .. Worry 
atom-bomb test in the vicinity to com- experts became worried. . . . In Chi- 
Rev. Leo Trey ) pound the peril of the hostages. For cago, a man who advertised asking MOUNT SAINT MARY 
: adults the resulting complications debtors to send their money to him a 
7 | furnish plenty of grim excitement and and let him worry about settling with All sradee through high school. | State-seeredited 
by Maisie Wari} trewdly drawn exposition of human their creditors was placed on pro- charactor. development and health, ‘Small, slasses 
- a ° ° ° ° Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof bulld- 
beings going to pieces or refusing to __ bation, after being ordered to refund ings: beautiful 42-sere campus. Illustrated estales. 
‘lare Boothe Lue } go to pieces under pressure. (RKO) $1,000 to victims and to terminate his — so ae — 
ewodurg . ° 


Morra WALSH “Share the Worries” project. 
Horses separated some spouses. . . . 

















Charles A. Brady L 
In Cleveland, a wife testified that her COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 

gives a good } Arabian horse, Sundown, had to be ALBANY, NEW YORK 

, : - , 

jation for the | B AR ANE ot — a bose nd toa Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E, B.A. and B.S. 

veer, 4 ee die aati (| ee ee 

es : Spouses were separated by cats. ... biolosy "research; laboratory technicians; creative 
In Detroit, a wife won a divorce after writing; pre-medical; music; and allied felds. A 
| telling the judge that her husband pn agen age lipemia 

- Co., 15-17 Sut | ACTING SOMEWHAT LIKE RaA- 1) took tidbits off her dinner plate and ir nidiin taliban anaes eatin 


dioactive dust, the behavior-patterns fed them to his pet cat, 2) cuddled 


Co., 413-417 8 / of the week shot forth the influence the cat instead of her and always took 
urch Supplies, as Of good and bad example. ... The the animal to bed with them at night. WHICH BOOK? 
| streams of influence vibrations set off | She added that the last straw ap- RELIGIOUS on SECULAR 





nnor Co., $118 | by the patterns bombarded the en- peared when the cat bit her foot and i 
Guild Studio, w | “ZOment ceaselessly through the sent her to the hospital. Upon her ALL PUBLISHERS 
days and nights... . Ideals, both high —_—_ return home, her husband insisted that Books promptly supplied. Best library 
p, Inc., 1828 # | and low, burst into action... . Some she apologize to the cat by “kissing discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
inan | 72 Spurned the thought of personal and making up with it.” NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
segeuag pot Sti... . In London, an undertaker Westminster, Maryland, 
ney jumped into the river and saved a pos- __In the long run, the social radioac- PRINT TITLES 
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ic Book Shop, 1) sible customer from drowning. . . . tivity of good and bad example is | § 
| Other men yielded to the urge of much more potent than the radioac- 3 
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Co., 808 Richi! | greed | In Cardiff, Wales, a man tivity of atom bombs and particles. . . . 
burch Goods, Ltt, | X4med Lott was arrested for stealing © Bombs and particles cannot hoist a 

+ aa “a sat. . . . Hidden spats between man to heaven or blow him into hell. 
er _ Spouses came to light. . . . In Ely, . . . The effects bombs and particles 
2 Newman Bot! Ney. a citizen, unaccompanied, en- produce will cease at the end of time. 
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‘reoran Co. 2} ted a newspaper office and ordered _—. . . Contrariwise, good and bad ex- ee 
wt the following ad: “Notice—On and ample can influence a man’s destiny. eae 
n Bookshop, "after this date, I will not be respon- ... The effects produced by good and 
skin Co, 214 Bar) Sible for any debts contracted by any = bad example continue on and on any ee 
Person other than myself.” Two days through eternity. Joun A. Toomey dom anenenanenanenenenenenenenan 
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Catholics and quotas 

Epiror: Your April 25 comment on 
the resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men call- 
ing for revision of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 gives me 
the impression that Catholics should 
regard the quota system as unjust, and 
that it “discriminates against peoples 
of southern and eastern Europe.” 
Leading Catholics and Catholic or- 
ganizations seem to ignore the fact 
that the system discriminates even 
more against Asiatics. If charity mo- 
tivates revising the national-origins 
quota system, should our charity be 
restricted by color and creed? 

Harry K. Honpa 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Adult education 

Eprror: I want to congratulate AMER- 
1ca on what I hope is a trend toward 
giving increasing attention to adult 
education. My encouragement springs 
from two recent articles: “Group 
dynamics: a Catholic view,” by Rev. 
Albert S. Foley, S.J., in your March 
14 issue, and “Catholic opportunity in 
adult education,” by Sister Jerome 
Keeler, O.S.B., in your April 19 issue. 

I think Fr. Foley has done an out- 
standing job of relating the develop- 
ments in the study of group dynamics 
to the field of Catholic group work. 
While I agree with Lawrence J. 
Ernst and Dorothea F. Sullivan, who 
point out in their letters in your March 
14 issue that Fr. Foley has made a 
few questionable criticisms of the Na- 
tional Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, the feeling I got from his ar- 
ticle was one of general friendliness 
toward the attempts that are being 
made to improve our knowledge about 
group behavior. 

The criticism I found most difficult 
to understand was that having to do 
with the secularism of the National 
Laboratory. I would be helped in 
evaluating the validity of this criticism 
if Fr. Foley would suggest what 
specific steps he would have the Na- 
tional Laboratory take to remedy this 
situation, while remaining a non- 
sectarian, inter-faith institution. 

I also felt a need for some docu- 
mentation on the “crude analytic 
measures and the damaging thera- 
peutic procedures” he alludes to. I 
thought that Fr. Foley’s concluding 
appeal to Catholics to take a more 
active part in the pioneering study of 
group dynamics and adult leadership 
expressed the real spirit of his article. 
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Sister Jerome Keeler’s report of the 
Missouri Valley Adult Education As- 
sociation Conference was one of the 
most striking conference reports I have 
read in a long time. One minor mis- 
statement I would like to correct: the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U. S. A. is not financed by a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
of the Ford Foundation. We receive 
grants from that source as well as 
others for special projects, but the 
basic organizational work of the AEA 
is financed out of income from mem- 
berships and the sale of publications. 

We in the Adult Education Associ- 
ation have been most anxious to get 
greater participation by Catholic or- 
ganizations in our movement and to 
make our services more readily avail- 
able to them. The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine has been an active 
participant since the beginning in our 
Council of National Organizations. 

In addition, we have sought to in- 
clude representatives of Catholic in- 
stitutions in the committees which 
plan and produce our training mag- 
azine for lay leaders, Adult Leader- 
ship. I feel certain that every reader 
of AMericA would be interested in 
our entire February, 1953 issue on 
“Initiating Social Actions,” and es- 
pecially in the article by Fr. Foley in 
that issue on “What Do You Mean 
“‘Apathetic’?” 

It seems to me that the essential 
message of both Fr. Foley’s and Sister 
Jerome Keeler’s articles is the need for 
greater participation by representa- 
tives of Catholic organizations in this 
vital new movement in our society, 
adult education. We in the Adult Edu- 
cation Association sincerely hope that 
these two articles represent a trend in 
this direction, and we extend you a 
most cordial welcome. 

Ma.LcoLtm S. KNowLes 
Project Director, Adult Leader- 
ship and Administrative Co- 
ordinator, AEA 

Chicago, Ill. 


Eprror: Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., 
in your April 18 issue, presented an 
excellent analysis of the possibilities for 
the Church in the field of adult edu- 
cation. Perhaps your readers will be 
interested in knowing that in New 
York City Fordham University has 
been engaged in adult education for 
almost ten years. 

The University’s School of General 
Studies offers more than fifty courses 
a year, organized precisely to meet 


the intellectual and cultural needs oj 
adult men and women. Our annua] 
registration totals well over oy¢ 





thousand students. 
(Rev.) Joun W. KE ty, S.J. 
Dean, School of General Studies 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Bouquet 

Epitor: I have always made it my! 
business to follow closely the content; 
of AMErica each week and find yoy, 
presentation of the more notable 
trends in world affairs rather good, | 
have noticed how often certain read. 
ers will write to offer criticisms of one 
sort or another. Though I occasionally 
do not agree with all that is writte; 
in the journal, upon closer scrutiny 
I find that the differences are of ; 
minor nature. 

(Rev.) Ronatp VEicL, O.S.B, 
Atchison, Kansas 


Apropos of Wilsons 
Epiror: Just a note of inquiry ast, 
a possible minor slip in your editor) 
reference (May 2) to “Secretary o 
Defense Charles E. Wilson announe. 
ing with all the prestige of his offic' 
that the Federal Government ought| 
to sell all its hydroelectric projects 
and get out of the business for good’ 
Although I try, for obvious reasons 
to keep track of such pronouncements 
I could not recall that our present 
Secretary of Defense (and ex-Genen! 
Motors head) had ever made exactly 
such a proposal. I wonder, therefore, 
whether you have in mind the forme 
Mobilization Director (and ex-Cen- 
eral Electric head) of the same name, , 
who did make that proposal? 
During the past six months th} 
“GE” Wilson has twice suggested thi 
such projects could be turned bac} 
to the taxpaying economy. Perhap'| 
you could use a little jingle we d 
vised to keep our proof readers fron | 
going crazy over the plethora ¢/ 
Charles E. Wilson’s (including Wer 
thington Pump head). It goes: 


red-headed Chazlie | 





There’s a 
Wilson 
Made the gadgets we all like. 

There’s a gray-headed Charlie ; 

Wilson, 
Made nice autos, had a strike. 

There’s a bald-headed Charlie 

Wilson, 
Makes a pump for well or dike. | 


Francis X. WELCH 

Managing Editor 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Washington, D. C. 


; 


, 
(To the two Charles E. Wilsons, when} 
we carelessly confused, our apologit:| 
and to Mr. Welch, our thanks for hil 
clarifying jingle.—Eb.) 
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